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KING OF THE GREEKS, 


fE}HE recent disaster in 

Greece, the terrible 
massacre of which the news 
a few weeks ago caused a 
thrill of startled horror to 
run through the national 
heart, is now matter of fa- 
miliar history. It has been 
regarded by the Greek na- 
tion no less than our own 
with unfeigned sorrow, and, 
whatever may be thought 
of a section of the Greek 
Government, especially of 
the Opposition—whatever 
the indignation that the 
shocking event called forth, 
there can be no two opinions 
as to the magnanimity and 
kindness of the youthful 
King and Queen. The 
former, it is said, in his 
anxiety to assist the cap- 
tives to the very utmost of 
his power, actually offered 
to surrender himself as a 
hostage in place of the pri- 
soners ; and when the cruel 
blow was struck, the prompt 
and genuine sympathy ex- 
pressed by him and_his 
Queen, and the way they 
exerted themselves, both per- 
Sonally and by their purse, 
as well as through the Go- 
vernment, to render the sor- 
row-stricken relatives every 
possible assistance, do credit 
alike to their head and heart. 
They went in mourning, had 
the bereaved brought tothem 
to the palace, and gave a 
large sum from their private 
resources towards providing 
for the widow of one of the 
Sufferers. 

It is unnecessary for us 
here to recapitulate the 
facts of the tragedy, as they 
must, at least in the main, be 
familiar to all our readers ; 
but we may remark, in 
reference to it, that M. 
Burnouf, a writer well ac- 
quainted with Greece and 
Greek life, has just given 
an interesting account of brigandage in that country. 

is argument is that the present Ministry has been, 
after all, probably, more blamed than it deserved, Tt 
had, perhaps, no alternative but to pursue the band of 

rvanitaki, as the troops, or, at least, the population, 
Might have done just the same without the consent of 
e Ministry, and overthrown the Ministry itself, 
he band came over from Turkey in the middle of 
anuary, and passed the frontier near Lamia. The 
. nister Zaimis, informed by telegraph, had imme- 
lately ordered the band to be followed, and driven to 
© north. More alert, however, in its movements 
an the gendarmes and the soldiers, it constantly 


€Scaped the pursuit, and advanced during the night 
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KING OF THE GREEKS. 
(From a Photograph. ) 


time, remaining almost immovable during the day in 
woods, in caves, or wherever it could best conceal 
itself. The rapidity with which it moved is shown by 
the fact that on the eve of the Marathon affair the band 
was at Villia, some forty miles distant from the bridge 
under which it awaited on the next morning the 
English travellers. The errant life of such brigands 
is unintelligible if one were to picture the interior of 
Greece as something like the mountainous parts of 
France or Scotland. While here roads, villages, 
shepherds’ huts are to be met with at almost every 
step, there roads or any kind of habitations are un- 
known. Desert heights, frequented only by wander- 
ing shepherds, by eagles, ¥ s, and a few tourists 
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climbing the mountains for 
the purpose of enjoying some 
splendid panoramas, are all 
that are to be met with. 
The wandering shepherds 
are, at the same time, the 
brigands. The country, with 
its small farms, is utterly at 
the mercy of the armed 
thieves, and is forced, not 
only to give them all the 
provisions they have, but 
to keep the most profound 
secrecy, and to furnish them 
\ with all the information 
they want. It is only upon 
such conditions that coun- 
try people are allowed to 
live. If this state of things 
has been tolerated, M.,Bur- 
nouf thinks it was not the 
fault of any ministry, past 
or present, but of the popu- 
lation, of which the majority 
is intimidated, and the mi- 
nority finds it advantageous 
to support brigandage. 
Christian Willian Fer- 
dinand Adolphus George, 
the youthful ruler of 
Greece, is the second son 
of the King of Denmark, 
and brother of the Princess 
of Wales. He was born on 
the 24th of December, 1845, 
being thus only in his twen- 
ty-sixth year, ane served for 
some years before accepting 
* his present responsible posi- 
tion, in the Danish navy. 
After the abdication of Otho 
I., the late King of Greece, 
in 1863, the vacant throne 
was first, it will be remem- 
bered, tendered to and re- 
fused by the Duke of Edin 
burgh. It was then offered 
to Duke Ernest of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha, who also de- 
clined it ; and eventually to 
the subject of our present 
sketch, who, with the con- 
currence of his own family, 
and with the consent of the 
Great Powers, accepted it, 
and began to reign as King 
George I. 
King George wasformally 
betrothed at St. Peters- 
burg to the Princess Olga, daughter of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, May 17, 1867, and the marriage, 
uniting in still closer bonds the Imperial Family of 
Russia with the Royal House of Denmark, took place 
with great splendour, on the 27th of the following 
October, in the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg. A 
few days following the royal pair set out for Greece, 
vid Trieste, and were gladly welcomed all along the 
route. 

The fair young Queen, of whom we published a 
portrait, with an account of the wedding, in our num- 
ber for December 28, 1867, is the eldest daughter of 
the Grand Duke Constantine, and niece to their Im- 
perial Majesties the Emperor and Empress of Russia. 
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Mande Carlton's Diary. 


By Anna Granam, 
Author of “Too Late,” “The Old Man’s Story,” &c. 


CHAPTER I, 


ee EDNESDAY, MAY 15.—Saw dearest Herbert pass the 

' window, and have not been able to settle to anything 
since. I-cannot work or read, Ican do nothing but think— 
think until Iam half mad. Papa is very cruel tome. Had 
my dear mother lived, she would not have forbidden me to 
accept the man I love so passionately, the only man I ever can 
love, just because he is not rich. 

‘‘T hate the money that papa makes such a fuss over! 
Yes, and I hate Mr, Langford too ; and so I tell papa, but he 
says that it is all nonsense, and that T must make up my mind 
to marry him, What cruel tyra.iy! Ido wish he were 
poor and Herbert Grant rich, then I could marry the man I 
love.” 


It was a little torn, tear-blotted scrap of a diary, and 
Maude Carlton had found it in turning out the contents 
of an old box, consisting of a heterogeneous litter of for- 
gotten letters, stray periodicals, loose sheets of music, and 
poetical effusions in MS., which in a previous and more 
sentimental phase of her existence she had found some 
consolation in writing. 

Maude’s blue eyes widened as they fell upon this frag- 
ment of her forgotten diary ; and then her lips began to 
part with an irresistible sense of the ludicrous, and by the 
time she had read to the end the smile had culminated in 

perfect peal of laughter. 

**To think that I should have been such a little fool 
only a year ago! Cruel papas sometimes know best, after 
all, for I wouldn’t be Herbert Grant’s wife for a kingdom 
now. What a simpleton I was to let his handsome wo- 
manish face and pretty sentimental speeches blind me to 
his empty head and selfish heart. And how could I say 
I hated Horace—dear old Horace, tender and true! like 
Douglass in the old song. I’m sure I don’t deserve that 
all this happiness should fall to my lot after scribbling 
such consummate nonsense. I'll burn it presently.” And 
crushing the scrap of paper in her hand, she consigned it 
to her pocket. 

The next minute something else was slipped into the 
same receptacle—a quaint old ballad which she had copied 
out long ago, and for which she had searched the box. 
Then tossing back into it the confused heap of papers—I 
am sorry to say Miss Maude was not the most orderly 
young ladyin the world—she shut the lid upon them and 
ran downstairs. 

A lingering touch of mirth was still at play about her 
bright face as she entered the drawing-room, where Horace 
Langford was sitting alone. He looked up as she came 
in, and tossed aside the magazine which he had found but 
a poor substitute for her society. 

‘Maude, what on earth have you been about all this 
time? [ thought you had retired for the night.” 

“You thought no such thing, Sir, and I consider you 
very ungrateful. I have been looking for that old song 
you were always teasing me to find, but I am not at all 
sure that you deserve to have it.” 

‘Yes, I think I do,” said he, laughingly, as he held 
out hishand. ‘‘I feel very penitent.” 

His fingers got a smart rap with the little roll of paper 
before they closed over it, then he put it into his pocket, 
and something else with it which Maude would almost 
sooner have died than given him knowingly. But she 
was intent on learning a new piece of music which Horace 
had brought her the day before, and she sat down to the 
piano in blissful ignorance of having, with her own hand, 
dropped a bombshell into the midst of her paradise, 
which must presently explode with a terrible commotion. 

Maude’s fingers and eyes too were busy with a long 
chromatic run, when an exclamation from Horace Lang- 
ford startled her. 

‘What in the name of heaven is this? Maude, did 
you write it? Maude !” 

This last and most emphatic utterance of her name had 
the desired effect; Maude started round, knocking down the 
sheet of music. What was the matter with Horace Lang- 
ford, why did he look at her so, his face one chaos of 
amazement, pain, and anger? The next moment she 
saw enough to fill her with an unutterable dismay—a 
confusion so great that she could only stand with the hot 
crimson flushing up to the very roots of her hair, and her 
eyes riveted on that wretched little crumpled scrap of 
paper in Langford’s hand. Ten minutes ago it had been 
a worthless atom—a thing for laughter and ridicule ; now, 
in the possession of this man whom she loved, it was 
armed with power to crush life’s dearest hope. 

She saw it all in an instant. She had given it to him 
with the song. How could she have been so thoughtless 
and stupid ! 

‘‘ What does this mean ?” again demanded Langford. 
*¢ Maude, this is your handwriting.” 

“Oh, Horace, give it to me, it’s such nonsense. I was 
going to burn it. I—I did not mean you to see it,” 


and his curling lip expressing more sarcasm and contempt 
than could easily have been put into words, as he tossed 


that you love so 
be my wife; you 
importunities of 
not have taken 


advantage of your father’s wishes to persuade you into a 
marriage with a man you ‘hated,’ fora hand without a 
heart is quite valueless to me, and as it is very evident 
I have never possessed the one, I resign all hope of the 
other. You are free, Miss Carlton,” and he got up and 
took his hat for departure. ; 

‘* Horace, I can explain,” faltered Maude, who was 
one of those unlucky mortals that are sure to lose their 
self-possession just when they most need it; ‘* when I 
wrote that I didn’t know—l—” The sentence proved 
unmanageable, and she tried another. ‘‘ I care nothing 
for Herbert Grant—I—” love you, she was going to say, 
but Langford turned and bent upon her a stern, steady 
gaze, under which she utterly broke down. 

It is not so easy to tell a man who stands looking at 
you with a strong unbelief in every line of his face that 
you love him. Had the proudly-set mouth softened ever 
so little, had only a touch of the old tenderness crept 
into the scornful eyes, Maude would have been in his 
arms, with hot tears and hurried, broken attempts at 
explanation, but he did not know this ; he only thought 
she was trying to deceive him yet further; he believed 
that she, since that entry in her diary, had imbibed much 
of her father’s worldly spirit—that the wealth of the 
lover he favoured had dazzled her into the conviction 
that, after all, indifference in a mansion with him, would 
be preferable to love in a cottage with Herbert Grant, 
and he estimated her accordingly. 

‘Don’t distress yourself by any attempt at explana- 
tion, Miss Carlton,” he said, his lip again taking that 
bitter scornful curl, ‘‘it’s all of no use. You wished I 
had been poor, and I almost incline to that wish myself ; 
then some true-hearted woman might perhaps have loved 
me for my own sake. You are not that woman, and I 
will certainly not stand any longer between you and this 
man that you love. The world, however, shall know 
nothing of this from me. You may give it any version 
you please of our broken engagement.” 


“‘Thank you, Mr. Langford, you are generous,” cried 
Maude, passionately. She was stung into strength now 
by a sharp sense of wrong and injustice—only the strength 
of excitement, however, and so not calmly and thought- 
fully used strength. ‘Then all is over between us, since 
you wish it.” 

Standing before him with cheeks aflame, and quivering 
lips and hands, she drew from her finger an emerald ring 
that he had put on it himself with softly whispered words 
of another ring to bear it company one day, and laid it on 
the table, 

A_gcod-bye, coldly spoken and as coldly answered, a 
quick retreating footstep, the sound of an opening and 
closing door, and it was all over—the pleasant dream 
which had made life so bright. 

She stood quite still where Horace Langford had left 
her—a numbing sense of unreality upon her, feeling very 
much as the man might feel who, standing on the shore, 
sees his vessel go down in sight of port with his all of 
wealth on board, leaving him just life. Had she really 
entered that door carelessly smiling and happy not half 
an hour ago? Had her fingers danced lightly over the 
keys of that piano? Had Horace really sat by that win- 
dow looking at the song she had given him? Was that 
the same June sunshine that came filtered and softly- 
toned through the leaves of the great walnut-tree on the 
lawn? It all seemed so long ago. 

She never knew how long she had stood there, whether 
minutes or hours ; but presently the door opened with a 
dash, and she saw her father’s face, hot and angry. 

‘* Maude,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ Maude, what have you been 
about ? What on earth have you done to Langford ?” 

She did not reply. 

**Maude, answer me! 
Horace ?” 

‘‘ We have parted for ever,” she said, speaking so 
quietly, that her father’s exasperation took a keener edge 
at the sound, 

He seized her arm roughly, his face in a white heat of 
passion. ‘You simpleton,” he ejaculated. ‘‘ What do 
you mean? Why have you parted? Speak—I insist on 
knowing.” 

Her hesitation provoked a still louder and more angry 
demand, and Maude picked up the miserable scrap of 
paper lying crushed into a ball at her feet, and gave it to 


What's amiss between you and 


him ; it had done its very worst, it could not do much 

more mischief now. 

J. youwri te this? Did you let Langford see it ?” 
thun dered Mr. Carlton. “Idiot, that you are. I thought 
you r infatuation for that puppy Grant was all over and 
forgotten. Now ~sten. You have brought yourself to 
beggary by your confound ed folly. Iam a bankrupt and 
in a few weeks you will see my name in the Gazette. Do 
you hear that? Langford m ight have been our salvation 
but for your utter stupidity.” And with these words 
Mr. Carlton strode from the room banging the door after 
him with a violence that shook the house. 

Maude neither shrieked nor fainted. If he had told 
her the world was coming to an end the next day she 
could not have looked more completely stun ned than she 
did. now. She stood white and motionless for a few 
minutes, and then sank slowly down to the c®, pet, hiding 
her face in the crimson velvet cushions of a chair tha 
belonged to her father’s creditors, and lay there for a ‘ongt 
time very still. 

That night Horace Langford fought ont a stern, silent 
battle with himself, lasting until daybreak. By the next 
night he had put the width of the British Channel and a 
hundred miles of land between himself and Maude Carlton. 

(To be continued, ) 


ONLY.’ = 
‘Ao this is the end of it all! it rounds the year’s complete- 
ness : 
Only a walk to the stile, through fields afoam with sweetness ; 
Only the sunset light, purple and red on the river : 
And a lingering low good-night, that means good-bye for ever. 


So be it! and God be with yon! It had been perhaps more 
kind 

Had you sooner (pardon the word) been sure of knowing your 
mind. 

We can bear so much in youth—who cares for a swift sharp 
pain ? 

And the two-edged sword of truth cuts deep, but it leaves no 
stain! 


I shall just go back to my work—te my little household cares, 

That never make any show. By times, perhaps in my prayers, 

I may think of you! For the rest, on this way we've trodden 
together, 

My foot shall fall as lightly as if my heart were a feather ! 


And not a woman’s heart! strong to have and to keep, 
Patient when children cry, soft to lull them to sleep, 
Hiding its secret close, glad when another’s hand 
Finds for itself a gem where hers found only sand, 


Good-bye ! The year has been bright! As oft as the blossoms 
come, 

The peach with its waxen pink, the waving snow of the plum, 

I shall think how I used to watch, so happy to see you pass, 

I could almost kiss the print of your foot on the dewy grass. 


I am not ashamed of my love, yet [would not have yours now, 

Though you laid it down at my feet; 1 could not stoop so low. 

A love is but half a love that contents itself with less 

Than iove’s utmost faith and truth, and unwavering tender- 
ness, 

Only this walk to the stile; this parting word by the river, 

That flows so quiet and cold, going and flowing for ever, 

“Good-bye!” Let me wait to hear the last, last sound of hig 
feet! 

Ah me! but Lt think in this life of ours the bitter outweighs 
the sweet. 


An AMERICAN RomAnce.—The wedding of Mr. Wendell 
Phillips, the well-known American senator many years 
ago, had about it a touch of romance. The lady who 
is now his wife was an abolitionist and an invalid. Having 
a fortune in her own right, she thought of devoting it 
to emancipation; but knowing how money left ‘in that 
way is likely to be wasted, she deemed it best to transfer 
it to an individual in whom she had entire faith. She had 
been for some time a sincere admirer of the distinguished 
orator, and had reason to believe that he had an affection for 
her. Thinking her end was drawing nigh, she sent for Mr. 
Phillips, and aiter unfolding her plan, told him the best thing 
to do under the circumstances was for them to be married ; that 
he would then have a right to her property, and could devote it 
to the cause they both so earnestly loved. ‘He was much 
touched by her. candour and generosity, and in a few days 
they were married. That was twenty years ago, and Mrs. 
Phillips, though very delicate, is still living, and bids fair to 
live for years to come. The pair are devotedly attached to 
each other ; and what seems to have been merely a business 
affair has produced all the happiness of the most romantic and 


poetic marriages. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TWO IMPORTANT CHARACTERS, 


BOUT five years passed away since the events nar- 
rated in the last chapter. The General’s household 
had left their London lodgings not long after Guy’s visit, 
and had removed to the family seat at Pomeroy Court, 
where they had remained ever since. During these years 
Guy had been living the life common with young officers, 
Moving about from place to place, going sometimes on a 
Visit to his father, and, on the whole, extracting an un- 
Commonly large amount of enjoyment out of life. The 
memory of his betrothal never troubled him; he fortu- 
nately escaped any affair of the heart more serious than an 
Idle flirtation in a garrison town ; the odd scene of his 
Visit to General Pomeroy’s lodgings soon faded into the 
remote past; and the projected marriage was banished in 
his mind to the dim shades of a remote future. As for 
the two old men, they only met once or twice in all these 
years, General Pomeroy could not manage very well to 
leave his daughter, and Lord Chetwynde’s health did not 
allow him to visit Pomeroy. He often urged the General 
to bring Zillah with him to Chetwynde Castle, but this 
e young lady positively refused to consent to. Nor did 
¢ General himself care particularly about taking her 
ere, 

Pomeroy Court was a fine old mansion, with no pre- 
tensions to grandeur, but full of that solid comfort which 
characterises so many country houses of England. It was 
regular in shape, and belonged to different periods. A 
Wide, well-timbered park surrounded it, beyond which lay 

e village of Pomeroy. 


_ “ Besides, it is as much as a teacher’s life is worth. 


c¢ Why?” 

‘* The usual cause.” 

** What 2?” 

“Tantrums,” said Miss Krieff. 

_ ‘It is a pity,” said Gualtier, drily, “that she is go 
irregular in her lessons. She will never advance.” 

‘The idea of her ever pretending to take lessons of 
anybody in anything is absurd,” said Miss Krieff. 
You 
will certainly leave the house some day with a broken 
head.” 

Gualtier smiled, showing a set of large yellow teeth, 
and his small light eyes twinkled. 

“It is nothing for me, but I sometimes think it must 
be hard for you, Miss Krieff,” said he, insinuatingly. 

“Hard!” she repeated, and her eyes flashed as she 
glanced at Gualtier ; but in an instant it passed, and she 
answered, in a soft, stealthy voice: “‘Oh yes, it is hard 
sometimes ; but then dependents have no right to com- 
plain of the whims of their superiors and benefactors, 
you know.” 

Gualtier, said nothing, but seemed to wait further 
disclosures. After a time Miss Krieff looked up, and 
surveyed him with her penetrating gaze. 

** You must have a great deal to bear, I think,” said 
he, at last. 

“* Have you observed it?” she asked. 

“Am I not Miss Pomeroy’s tutor ? 
observing it ?”” was the reply. 

“ Have 1 ever acted as though I was dissatisfied or dis- 
contented, or did you ever see anything in me which 
would lead you to suppose that I was otherwise than 
contented ?” 

“You are generally regarded as a model of good 
nature,” said Gualtier, in a cautious non-committal tone. 
‘¢ Why should I think otherwise ? They say that no one 


How can I help 


but you could live with Miss Pomeroy.” 


amg Morning in June, 1856, a man came up the avenue 
ligh €ntered the hall. He was of medium size, with short 
cA t hair, low brow, light eyes, and thin face, and he 


hay Cd a scroll of music in his hand. He entered the 
Son} With the air of an habitué, and proceeded to the 
b h parlour, Here his attention was at once arrested 


Yo a figure standing by one of the windows. It was a 
Wit NXg girl, slender and graceful in form, dressed in black, 
head Masses of heavy black hair coiled up behind her 
Siler. er back was turned toward him, and he stood in 

Nee for some time looking toward her, 

last he spoke: ‘* Miss Krieff—” 

diff, © one called Miss Krieff turned and said, in an in- 

ieee monotone : ** Good morning, Mr. Gualtier.” 
hot}; Wag thus, she showed a face which had in it 
- 1g whatever of the English type—a dark olive com- 
ain almost swarthy, in fact ; thick, luxuriant black 
Tetre ves intensely black and _piercingly lustrous, 
fag, tung chin, and retreating narrow forehead. In that 
arg’ pith its intense eyes, there was the possibility of 
ing : uae and fascination, and beauty of a very unusual 
sly and. at the present moment, as she looked care- 
‘hing a ee sullenly at her visitor, there was some- 

&& n 

& ahere 18 Miss Pomeroy?” asked Gualtier. 

& Wj ‘* Somewhere,” answered Miss Krieff, shortly. 

she not play to-day?” 


Miss Krieff looked away, anda stealthy smile crept over 
her features. 

**Good nature!” she murmured. A laugh that 
sounded almost like a sob escaped her. Silence followed, 
and Gualtier sat looking abstractedly at his sheet of music. 

‘How do you like the General ?” he asked, abruptly. 

** How could [help loving Miss Pomeroy’s father ?” re- 
plied Miss Krieff, with the old stealthy smile reappearing. 

‘Ts he not just and honourable ?” 

‘* Both—more too—he is generous and tender. He is 
above all a fond father—so fond,” she added, with some- 
thing like a sneer, ‘‘ that all his justice, his tenderness, 
and his generosity are exerted for the exclusive benefit of 
that darling child on whom he dotes. I assure you, you 
can have no idea how touching it is to see them together.” 

*‘Do you often feel this tenderness toward them?” asked 
Gualtier, turning his thin sallow face toward her. 

‘* Always,” said Miss Krieff, slowly. She rose from 
her chair, where she had taken her seat, and looked fixedly 
at him for some time without one word. 

‘You appear to be interested in this family,” she said, 
at length. Gualtier looked at her for a moment—then 


his eyes fell. fi ‘ ; 
‘* How can I be otherwise than interested in one like 


you?” he murmured. : 
“The General befriended you. Hefound youin London, 
and offered you a large salary to teach his daughter,” 
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_Miss Krieff paused, and looked at him with keen and 
vigilant scrutiny. 

“*Would you be shocked,” she asked, at length, ‘‘if you 
were to hear that the General had an enemy ?” 

‘That would altogether depend upon who the enemy 
might be.” 

‘An enemy,” continued Miss Krieff, with intense 
bitterness of tone—“‘in his own family 7” 

‘That would be strange,” said Gualtier, “but I can 
imagine an enemy with whom I would not be offended.” 

‘What would you think,” asked Miss Krieff, after 
another pause, during which her keen scrutinising gaze 
was fixed on Gualtier, ‘‘if that enemy had for years been 
on the watch, and, under a thin veil of good nature, had 
concealed the most vengeful feelings? What would you 
say if that enemy had grown so malignant that only one 
desire remained, and that was—to do some injury in some 
way to General Pomeroy ?” 

**You must tell me more,” said Gualtier, ‘‘ before I 
answer. I am fully capable of understanding all that hate 
may desire or accomplish. But has this enemy of whom 
you speak done anything? Has she found out anything ? 
Has she ever discovered any way in which her hate may 
be gratified ?” 

“You seem to take it for granted that his enemy is a 


woman ?” 


“¢ Of course.” 

“‘ Well, then, I will answer you. She has found out 
something—or, rather, she is in the way toward finding 
out something—which may yet enable her to gratify her 
desires.” 

‘* Have you any objections to tell what that may be ?” 
asked Gualtier. 

Miss Krieff said nothing for some time, 
each looked earnestly at the other. 

‘* No,” said she, at last. 

“¢ What is it?” 

‘Tt is something that I have found among the General’s 
papers,” said she, in a low voice, 

‘* You have examined the General’s papers, then ?” 

“ What I said implied that much, I believe,” said Miss 
Krieff, coolly. 

‘* And what is it ?” 

‘A certain mysterious document.” 

‘* Mysterious document ?” repeated Gualtier, 

¢ Yes.” 

© What 7” 

‘*It is a writing in cipher.” 

‘* And you bave made it out?” 

‘* No, 1 have not.” 

‘* Of what use is it then?” 

“I think it may be of some importance, or it would 
not have been kept where it was, and it would not have 
been written in cipher.” 

‘‘ What can you do with it?” asked Gualtier, after 
some silence. 

‘fT do not yet see what I can do with it, but others 
may.” 

‘* What others ?” 

‘I hope to find some friend who may have more skill 
in cryptography than I have, and may be able to de- 
cipher it.” 

‘Can you not decipher it at all?” 

‘* Only in part.” 

‘* And what is it that you have found out?” 

‘* I will tell you some other time, perhaps.” 

‘* You object to tell me now ?” 

ce Yes.” 

‘¢ When will you tell me?” 

‘¢ When we are better acquainted.” 

‘¢ Are we not pretty well acquainted now ?” 

‘* Not so well as I hope we shall be hereafter.” 

“‘I shall wait most patiently, then,” said Gualtier, 
earnestly, ‘till our increased intimacy shall give me 
some more of your confidence. But might you not give 
me some general idea of that which you think you have 
discovered ?” 

Miss Krieff hesitated. 

“Do not let me force myself into your confidence,” 
said Gualtier. 

‘*No,” said Miss Krieff, in that cold, repellent manner 
which she could so easily assume, ‘‘ there is no danger of 
that. But I have no objection to tell you what seems to 
me to be the general meaning of that which I have de- 
ciphered. ” 

‘¢ What is it?” , : 

“As far as I can see,” said Miss Krieff, “it charges 
General Pomeroy with atrocious crimes, and implicates 
him in one in particular, the knowledge of which, if it be 
really so, can be used against him with terrible—yes, 
fatal effect. I now can understand very easily why he 
was so strangely and frantically eager to betroth his child 
to the son of Lord Chetwynde—why he trampled on all 
decency, and bound his own daughter, little more than a 
baby, to_a stranger—why he purchased Guy Molyneux, 
body and soul, for money, All is plain from this. _ But, 
after all, it is a puzzle. He makes so high a profession of 
honour that if his profession were real he would have 
thought of a betrothal anywhere except there. Oh, if 
Lord Chetwynde only had the faintest conception of this !”” 

‘But what is it?” cried Gualtier, with eager curiosity, 
which was stimulated to the utmost by Miss Krieff’s words 
and tones. 

“J will tell you some other time,” said Miss Krieff, 
resuming her repellent tone—“ not now. IfI find you 
worthy of my confidence, 1 will give it to you.” 

‘*T will try to show myself worthy of it,” said Gualtier, 
and, alter a time, took his departure, leaving Miss Kreiff 
to her thoughts. 

Now, who was this Miss Krieff? She was an important 
member of the numerous household which the General 
had brought with him from India, She had been under 
his guardianship since her infancy ; who she was no one 
knew but the General himself. Her position was an 
honourable one, and the General always treated her with 
a respect and affection that were almost paternal, Thus 
her life had been passed, first as playmate to Zillab, whou 

she exceeded in age by about-four years, and aftery ars ef 
companion, friend, almost sister, to the spoiled child a 
wayward heiress. 


during which 
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Hilda Krieff was a person of no common character. 
Even in India her nature had exhibited remarkable traits. 
Child as she then was, her astuteness and self-control 
were such as might have excited the admiration of Mac- 
chiavelli himself, By persistent flattery, by the indul- 
gence of every whim, and, above all, by the most 
exaggerated protestations of devotion, she had obtained a 
powerful influence over Zillah’s uncontrolled but loving 
nature ; and thus she had gradually made herself so in- 
dispensable to her that Zillah could never bear to be 
separated from one who so humoured all her whims, and 
bore her most ungovernable fits of passion with such un- 
varying sweetness. Hilda had evidently taken her lesson 
from the General himself; and thus Zillah was treated 
with equal servility by her father and her friend. 

Personally, there was some general resemblance be- 
tween the two girls ; though in Hilda the sallow hue of 
ill health was replaced by a clear olive complexion ; and 
her eyes, which she seldom raised, had a somewhat furtive 
manner at times, which was altogether absent from Zillah’s 
clear frank gaze. Hilda’s voice was low and melodious, 
never even in the abandon of childish play, or In any ex- 
citement, had she been known to raise its tones ; her 
step was soft and noiseless, and one had no idea that 
she was in the room till she was found standing by one’s 
side. 

Zillah’s maid Sarah described in her own way the cha- 
racteristics of Hilda Krieff :— 

‘¢That Injun girl,” she said, “always giv her a turn. 
For her part she preferred missy, who, though she did 
kick uncommon, and were awful cantankerous to manage, 
was always ready to make it up, and say as she had been 
naughty. For my part,” concluded Sarah, ‘‘ lam free to 
confess I have often give missy a sly shake when she was in 
one of them tantrums, and 1 got the chance, and however 
that girl can be always meek spoken, even when she has 
books a-shied at her head is more than I can tell, and I 
don’t like it neither. 1 see alook in them eyes of hers 
sometimes as I don’t like.” 

Thus we see that Hilda’s Christian-like forgiveness of 
injuries met with but little appreciation in some quarters. 
But this mattered little, since with the General and 
Zillah she was always in the highest favour. 

What had these years that had passed done for Zillah ! 
In personal appearance not very much. The plain sickly 
child had developed into a tall ungainly girl, whose legs 
and arms appeared incessantly to present to their owner 
the insoluble problem—What is to be done with us? Her 
face was still thin and sallow, although it was redeemed 
by its magnificent eyes and wealth of lustrous, jet-black 
hair. As to her hair, to tell the truth, she managed its 
luxuriant folds in a manner as little ornamental as pos- 
sible. She would never consent to allow it to be dressed, 
affirming that it would drive her mad to sit still so long, 
and it was accordingly tricked up with more regard to 
expedition than to neatness ; and long untidy locks might 
generally be seen straggling over her shoulders. Never- 
theless a mind possessed of lively imagination and great 
faith might have traced in this girl the possibility of bet- 
ter things. 

In mental acquirements she was lamentably deficient. 
Her mind was a garden gone to waste; the weeds 
flourished, but the good seed refused to take root. It 
had been found almost impossible to give her even the 
rudiments of a good education. Governess after go- 
verness had come to Pomeroy Hall; governess after 
governess after a short trial had left, each one telling the 
same story: Miss Pomeroy’s abilities were good, even 
above the average, but her disinclination to learning was 
so great—such was the delicately expressed formula in 
which they made known to the General Zillah’s utter 
idleness and selfishness—that she (the governess) felt that 
she was unable to do her justice ; that possibly the fault 
lay in her own method of imparting instruction, and that 
she therefore begged to resign the position of Miss Pome- 
roy’sinstructress. Now, as each new teacher had begun a 
system of her own which she had not had time to develop, 
it may be easily seen that the little knowledge which 
Zillah possessed was of the most desultory character. Yet 
after all she had something in her favour. She had a 
taste for reading, and this led her to a familiarity with 
the best authors. More than this, her father had instilled 
into her mind a chivalrous sense of hunour; and from 
natural instinct, as well as from his teachings, she loved 
all that was noble and pure. Medieval romance was 
most congenial to her taste ; and of all the heroes who 
figure there she loved best the pure, the high-souled, the 
noble Sir Galahad. All the heroes of the Arthurian 
or of the Carlovingian epopee were adored by this way- 
ward but generous girl. She would sit for hours curled 
up on a window-sill of the library reading tales of Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table, or of Charlemagne 
and his Paladins. Fairy lore, and whatever else our 
medieval ancestors have loved, thus became most fami- 
liar to her, and all her soul became imbued with these 
bright and radiant fancies. And through it all she 
learned the one great lesson which these romances teach 
—that the grandest and most heroic of all virtues is self- 
abnegation at the call of honour and loyalty. 

The only trouble was, Zillah took too grand a view of 
this virtue to make it practically useful in daily life. If 
she had thus taken it to her heart, it might have made 
her practise it by giving up her will to those around her, 
and by showing from day to day the beauty of gentleness 
and courtesy, This, however, she never thought of ; or, 
if it came to her mind, she considered it quite beneath 
her notice. Hers was simply a grand theory, to carry out 
which she never dreamed of any sacrifice but one of the 
grandest character, 

The General certainly did all in his power to induce her 
to learn ; and if she did not, it was scarcely his fault. 
But, while Zillah thus grew up in ignorance, there was 
one who did profit by the instructions which she had 
despised, and, in spite of the constant change of teachers 
which Zillah’s impracticable character had rendered neces- 
sary, was now, at the age of nineteen, a refined, well-edu- 
cated, and highly-accomplished young lady. This was 
Hilda Krieft. General Pomeroy was anxious that she 
should have every possible advantage, and Zillah was glad 
enough to have a companion her studies, The result 
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is easily stated. Zillah was idle, Hilda was studious, and 
all that the teachers could impart was diligently mastered 
by her. 


(To be continued. ) 


SEASIDE DISENCHANTMENT. 
A Seasonable Idyll, with a Warning to Expectant Tourists. 


N years before my tongue began 
To scoff at all things human, 

When vast was my respect for man, 

My reverence warm for woman, 
A month of happy rest was mine 

From labours hard and plenty— 
A month of liberty divine, 

And dolce far niente. 


To pass in some secluded spot 
Those days of glad vacation, 

The bustling city, August-hot. 
T left with rare elation, 

And reached a nook by nature planned | 
reflective hours to sweeten— 

A lapse of level, silver sand, 
Rock-skirted, billow-beaten. 


No haunt I chose of jaded belles, 
Dull fops, pretentious matrons— 
No mammoth marvel of hotels, 
With thrice a hundred patrons. 
A simple household was my choice, 
Unknown to arts aud vices— 
A hostess with a gentle voice, 
A host with gentle prices. 


And here an idle week I spent, 
By grateful calm surrounded, 
My spirit genially content, 

My appetite unbounded ; 
Avoiding fellow-guests, in rude 
And most unsocial fashion, 
And learning to love solitude 
With all a poet’s passion. 


O, rambles on the summer shore 
Beside the summer ocean ! 

O, rapture of repose before 
The tempest.of emotion ! 

What evil fairy broke the spell 
That filled my ife with cadence, 

And sent to thatobscure hotel 
The loveliest of maidens? 


Could rosiest rhetoric portray} 
Charms of so bright a being? 
I saw and worshipped ; I should say 
Worshipping was but seeing. 
Weary of triumphs, from afar 
This queen had wandered hither. 
I noticed that a stout mamma 
Had also wandered with her. 


At table (so it chanced) I sat 
And trembled near my Venus, 

A sort of living caveat, 
The stout mamma, between us. 

Yet did the daughter’s nearness trance 
My heart in frequent flutter ; 

’Twas bliss to be the circumstance 
That furnished her with butter ! 


And when at length our landlord came, 
And, courteously officious, 
Presented me to either dame, 
My luck seemed foo delicious ! 
Not frigid was the mother’s bow, 
Most gracious was the daughter's 
That evening sne and I somehow 
Strolled by the starlit waters. 


That evening—ah ! and many more 
Till love had grown a fury. 

Tf I believed her fair before, 
I deemed her now an houri. 

Nor all her charm was being fair ; 
Beyond it lay the sweetness 

Of intellectual graces rare, 
In culture’s ripe completeness. 


And swiftly fled the days, nor aught 
I heeded how they vanished, 

With life a feast whence every thought 
Of sober care was banished. 

Alas, for most delights there lurk | 
The ultimate destroyers. 

A letter summoned me to work, 
Penned by my town employers, 
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The very morning that it came 
We walked the beach together, 

And watched the long, green billows flame, 
In clear September weather ; 

, And heard the music of the sea, 

Harmonious as a syren’s, 

The while she softly quoted me 
Some sentiment of Byron’s. 


Till then my secret I had kept 
From bold avowal guarded. 

Now love all barriers o’erleapt, 
And silence was discarded. 

“ Angel |” I cried—but here her eyes 
Hotel-ward were directed. 

She murmured, in profound surprise : 
“Tis he! How unexpected !” 


Her gaze was fixed on mine again, 
Her pleasant voice proceeded : 

“ My husband comes from London when 
My husband most is needed. 

How white you turn! I’m much to blame ; 
And now you hate me—don’t you? 

The landlord blundered in my name, 
And I—forgive me—won’t you ?” 


Ces) ® 
Cssups and Shetches. 


PRETTY WOMEN. 


THE Saturday 


Review has de- 
voted a lengthy 
paper to. this 


subject, and as 
its more import- 
ant points will 
have interest for 
most ladies, we 
lay them before 
our readers. 
“¢ After all,” the 
writer com- 
mences by ask- 
i ‘Sis the 
-- world so 


of pretty women ? 
< {s woman so very 
ridiculous in her 
K chase after beau- 
att SAN ty tz and then 
Kies proceeds to 
ais!) answer the ques- 
tions as follows— 
the answer be- 
ing all the more 
significant, of 
‘eq COUTSE, as com- 
\’ “Sing from a quar- 
ter usually so 
hostile to wos 
man :— 
s A pretty woman is doing woman’s work in the world, not 
making speeches nor making puddings, but making life sunnier 
and more beautiful. Man has forsworn beauty altogether. 
It is hopeless to recall the Periclean idea of manhood, to insist 
on the development of personal beauty as not less manly than 
that of personal virtue, to demand the grace of Canning from 
our statesmen or the dignity of Robertson from our divines 
The world of action is a world of ugliness, and the good-look- 
ing fellow who starts for the prizes soon discovers what 
Madame de Girardin calls le malheur d’étre beau. He is 
guessed to be frivolous, he is assumed to be poetic, there are 
whispers that his morals are no better than they should be 
In a society resolute to be ugly there is no post for an Adonis 
but that of a model or a Guardsman. But woman does for 
mankind what man has ceased to do. She clings to the 
Periclean ideal. Her aim from very childhood is to be beautiful. 
Even as a schoolgirl she notes the progress of her charms, the 
deepening colour of her hair, the growing symmetry of 
her arm, the ripening contour of her cheek. We watch with 
a silent interest the mysterious reveries of the maiden ; she is 
dreaming of a coming beauty, and panting for the glories of 
eighteen. Insensibly she becomes an artist, her room a 
studio, her glass an academy. The hours work with her, but 
she works with the hours. What silent musings before her 
mirror, what dreams, what discoveries, what dissappoint- 
ments, what careful gleaning of experience, what sudden 
flashes of invention! The joy of her toilet is the joy of 
Raffaelle over his canvas, of Michael Angelo before his marble. 
She is creating beauty in the silence and the loneliness of her 
chamber ; she grows like any great art-creation, the result of 
patience, of hope, of a thousand delicate touchings and re- 
touchings. 

But even to the Gioconda the moment of perfectness, of 
completion, comes at last; the master takes his work from 
the easel and gives it to the ages. Woman is never perfect ; 
never complete. A restless night undoes the beauty of the 
day ; sunshine blurs the evanescent colouring of her cheek ; 
frost nips the tender outlines of her face into sudden harsh- 
ness. Her pencil has ever to be at work even while the hours 
work for her, and the hours work against her at last. Care 
ploughs its lines across her brow ; motherhood destroys the 
elastic lightness of her form; the bloom of her cheek, the 
quick flash of her eye, fade and vanish as the years go by. 
But woman is still true to her ideal. She won’t know when 
she is beaten, and she manages to steal fresh victories even in 
her defeat. She invents new couceptions of womanly grace ; 
she rallies at thirty, and fronts us with the beauty of woman- 
hood ; She makes a last stand at sixty with the beauty of age. 

Life becomes more harmonious, it beats with a keener pulse 
of enjoyment, in the presence of pretty women. After ail, a 
charming little figure, a piquant little face, is the best remedy 
for half the ills of existence, its worries, its vexations, its dul- 
ness, its disappointments. And even in the larger and more 
placid types of beauty, in the beauty of a Lady Dumbello, if 
there is a tinge of stupidity, there is at any rate an atmo- 
sphere of repose, a genial influence moulding our social con- 
verse and habits into gentler shapes. It is amusing to see 
how the prettiness of woman tells on her dress, how the order 
and propriety of her dress tell on the home. The pursuit of 
beauty, the habit of aA gives an ideal dignity to the 
very arrangement of her bonnet-strings. In every move- 
ment, in the very sweep of her ample folds, in the pose of 
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her languor, in the gay start of her excitement, one feels the 
softening, harmonising influence of her last look in the glass. 
She may be gay or sorrowful or quiet or energetic, but she 
must be pretty. Beauty exercises an imperceptible compul- 
sion over her, which moulds her whole life into graceful and 
harmonious forms. Her dress rises out of the mere clothing 
of man into regions of science, of poetry, of art. A thousand 
considerations of taste, harmonies of colour, contrasts, corre- 
spondences, delicate adjustments of light and shade, dictate 
the choice of a shawl or the tint of a glove. And as” pretti- 
ness tells on dress, it tells on the home. Flowers, pictures, 
the gay notes of a sonata, the coziest of couches, gorgeous 
hues of Indian tapestry, glasswork of Murano, a hundred 
exquisite somethings and nothings, are the natural setting of 
pretty women. The art of the boudoir tells on all but the 
chaos of the husband’s study. Around that last refuge of 
barbarism floats an atmosphere of taste and refinement, in 
which the pretty little wife lives and moves and has her 
being. And from this tone of the home grows the tone of 
society, the social laws of good humour, of propriety, of 
self-restraint, of consideration for others, of gentleness, of 
vivacity. 

The triumph of the pretty woman is purchased, however, 
like most triumphs, not without loss to the conqueror. There 
is something terribly monotonous in the life of the pretty 
woman, in the daily battle with ennui and boredom. One 
ounce of real love would outweigh papa’s pettings in childhood 
or mamma’s fuss about her child’s coming out. There are 
jealousies of the school-room and jealousies of the ball-room, 
little envies, little spites that line with thorns a path which 
seems strewn with roses. Then there is the plague of fops, 
the eternal circle of vapid admirers, the eternal drivel of men 
about town. The prettiest lips have pouted sometimes with a 
longing for the ugliness which secures their sisters a chat with 
a man of sense. The prettiest bosom has heaved a little 
rebelliously at the destiny that consigns it to the stupidest of 
eldest sons. Perhaps it might have been better to have been 
a little less charming and to have married that amusing 
younger brother with an income of a few hundreds a-year. 

Perhaps the one later prettiness that a woman feels to have 
real power, more real perhaps than the prettiness of youth, is 
the prettiness of old age. ‘There is the charm of life's after- 
glow over the grey, quiet head, the pale, tender face, lit up 
with a sweetness, a pitifulness that only experience and sorrow 
can give. It is there, somehow, that we bring our troubles 
and find peace. It is there, at any rate, that we read a 
subtler and diviner beauty than in the rosy cheek of girlhood, 
a beauty spiritualised, mobile with every thought and emotion, 
yet restful with the rest of years. An infinite tenderness and 
largeness of heart, a dignity whose grace and naturalness robs 
it of all sense of restraint, a touch that has in it all the 
gentleness of earth, a smile that has in it something of the 
compassionateness of heaven, this is the apotheosis of Pretty 

omen, 
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MAHOGANY, AND HOW WE GET IT. 
UU, EW persons having their dwellings 

Hac comfortably fitted ont with orn 
old, solid, and yet elegant ma- 
hogany furniture, have the re- 
motest idea with how much labour 
and hardship the cutting of the 
mahogany tree is connected. To 
prove the correctness of Mr. 
Squier’s remark in his ‘‘ Travels 
through Central America,” that 
“* of all the outdoor works, the cutting of the mahogany 
is the most laborious and the roughest,” we will give a 
brief sketch of how the work is done. 

The countries where most of the mahogany trees grow 
are principally St. Domingo and the Central American 
States. British Honduras, Guatamala, and Honduras, 
furnish a superior quality, as also the largest logs. The 
latter are mostly shipped to England, while the smaller 
logs, say from three to six feet in diameter, are shipped 
to the United States under the name of “‘ Yankeewood.” 

The cutting of the mahogany trees is conducted as fol- 
lows: The tract of land selected for the works must be so 
situated that it is easily accessible through rivers, creeks, 
or canals, which run into a sheltering bay or harbour, 
where the vessels can lie and receive the wood. The lands 
are leased from the Government for a certain number of 
years, for which lease the manager has to pay annually a 
certain sum of money, according to the land he occupies 
and to the circumstances under which he makes the bar 
gain. For every log which he ships he pays another tax, 
the amount varying in the different States. 

The number of workmen necessary to carry on the busi- 
ness on a large scale is about one hundred, who belong to 
different?nations—Caribs, Samboes, Indians, and Spanish 
Americans. They are engaged for ten months, as no 
work is done during December and January, on account 
of the heavy rains. The workmen are divided into 
‘* gangs,” according to their nationalities, and the work 
which they are required to accomplish. The heaviest 
work is done by the Caribs and Samboes ; the Spaniards 
have charge of the cattle, while the Indians are used as 
carriers, hunters, &c. All the labourers are under the 
inspection of a captain or overseer, under whose com- 

nand are two or more foremen or second captains. As 
soon as the men are thus organised the work begins. 

While some of the workmen are preparing the roads, 
several explorers are sent out in different directions 
through the almost impenetrable wilderness, to 
hunt up and mark such mahogany trees as they 


think are good and sound. Many of the larger 


ones prove to be hollow, which, of course, is loss 


to the owner if time is expended in cutting them. 


The hunter is paid for each tree that he marks. 


IN JUNE. 


O sweet, so sweet the roses in their blowing, 
So sweet the daffodils, so fair to see ; 
So blithe and gay the butterfly is roaming 
From flower to flower, a-hunting with the bee. 


So sweet, so sweet the calling of the thrushes, 
The calling, cooing, wooing, everywhere ; 

So sweet the water’s song through reeds and rushes, 
The plover’s piping note, now here, now there. 


So sweet, so sweet from off the fields of clover, 
The west wind blowing, blowing up the hill ; 
So sweet, so sweet with news of some one’s love 
Fleet footsteps, ringing nearer, nearer still. 


So near, so near, now listen, listen, thrushes ; 
Now plover, blackbird, cease, and let me hear; 
And water, hush your song through reeds and rushes, 
That I may know whose lover cometh near. 


So loud, so loud the thrushes kept their calling, 
Plover or blackbird never heeding me ; 

So loud the mill-stream too kept fretting, falling 
O’er bar and bank, in brawling, boisterous glee. 


So loud, so loud ; yet blackbird, thrush, nor plover, 
Nor noisy mill-stream, in its fret and fall, 

Could drown the voice, the low voice of my lover, 
My lover calling through the thrushes’ call. 


“Come down, come down!” he called, and straight the 
thrushes 
From mate to mate sang all at once, “ Come down!” 
And while the water laughed through reeds and rushes, 
The blackbird chirped, the plover piped, “ Come down !” 


Then down and off, and through the fields of clover, 
I followed, followed, at my lover’s call ; 

Listening no more to blackbird, thrush, or plover, 
The water’s laugh, the mill-stream’s fret and fall, 


Mr. Elihu Burritt writes to say that he will be much obliged 
© anybody who will send him newspaper or pulpit notices of 
io: Dickens, He hopes ‘‘to be able to make such a collec- 

aia EE the American and British colonial press and pulpit, 
tele rom the press in all countries connected with England by 

Pi she Ya » as will prove, by new evidence, that Charles 

ens 8 name is a household word to all the great families of 


mankind,” 


He has no compass or means to show him his 
position in this vast forest ; his only guide is the 
sun, and often he is obliged to climb ona tree in 
order to see it. 

The cutting of the trees is an interesting and al- 
most a dangerous process. As the roots of the 
mahogany tree project sometimes more than ten 
feet above the ground, a sort of scaffold has to 
be erected at the height where the trunk 
of the tree commences. This scaffold is simply 
made of creepers, about half an inch in thickness, 
fastened around the nearest trees. The cutting is done 
with the axe in the hands of the Caribs, and it is a most 
exciting sight to look upon these men as they stand bare- 
footed on a single limb and swing their axes with all pos- 
sible ease. If one of them loses his equilibrium, which 
seldom happens, as they consider it a dishonour, it al- 
Ways causes a great deal of merriment among his fellow 
workmen. The actual felling of the trees depends very 
much on the wind and weather. If the wind be contrary 
to where the trees are intended to fall, they will have to 
wait for another chance ; neither ought the trees *to be 
cut while the moon is increasing, as the wood would not 
be so valuable for future use. There are not more than 
four months in the year when the actual cutting can be 
carried on, and it is therefore necessary that everything 
should be prepared and in good working order when the 
right time arrives. 

The trucking and sleighing of the trees down to the 
river or creek forms another important operation. Every 
tree is rolled into the water amid the loud cheering of the 
labourers. Fourteen cattle are usually yoked to a truck, 
but if the tree be one of the largest, twenty-eight cattle 
are used. Generally three, but sometimes only two trips 
are made in a day, each trip with a different set of cattle. 
It is almost impossible to give the reader an idea of the 
difficulties and tediousness of the trucking ; it can only 
be partly imagined what an immense trouble it is to make 
fourteen or twenty-eight half-wild oxen work together or 
to guide them. As soon as the rains have set in, the 
sleighing commences ; mud here taking the place of the 
snow of thenorthern climates. The loss of cattle is always 
very great, caused by the carelessness of those who have 
the charge of them, or by many other unavoidable cir- 
cumstances. Many straggle off into the woods, where 
they are often attacked and killed by tigers, always to be 
found hovering around the cattle-yards ; while others get 
into the swamps in search of water, from whence 
they are unable to extricate themselves, and as there 
is no possibility of helping them out they are left to 
die. Half of the oxen are always on the sick list, 
disabled by overwork or some other casualty. In 
this condition they are driven to a place where they find 
their own food, while those that are in working order are 
kept in a yard and fed with the leaves of the bread-nut 
tree, which the Indians have to cut down for them. As 
soon as the rivers and creeks are swollen by the heavy 
rains, the rafting begins. If the owner _lose the op- 
portunity of floating down his wood during the high 
water, he will have to wait till the next year for another 
chance. This work requires a great deal of attention and 
calculation. If the rafts are not properly ‘‘ boomed,” it 
often happens that the wood is floated off and washed 
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into the sea, where it rarely can be fished up again. As 
soon as the rafts approach the bay or harbour they are 
moored, and the trees are drawn out of the water on 
some level piece of land, where they are squared, 
maneres and cut into logs of suitable length for ship- 
ment. 

ase SSE 


Theatres and Amusements, 


Royar IrartAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN.—This (Saturday) Evening, 
Esmerelda. Monday, La Sonnambula. Tuesday, Un Ballo in 
Maschera. Wednesday, La Figlia del Reggimento. Half-past Eight. 

Drvry-Lane.—This (Saturday) Evening, Otello. Monday, a Favourite 
Opera Tuesday, Le Nozze di Figaro. Thursday, Don Giovanni. 
Half-past Eight. : " 

Havuanker =Mervied Life—(At Half-past Eight) Home—Family Jars, 
Seven. 

AvDELPH!.—Put Yourself in His Place—(At a Quarter to Ten) The Robusc 
Invalid. Seven. 

Lycrum.—His_ Own Rival—(Kight) Breaking the Spell—(Half-past 
Eight) Little Faust. Half-past Seven. 

Princess’s.—French Plays. Half-past Eight. : 
Gatety.—Uncle Dick’s Darling—(At Nine) Princess of Trebizonde. 
Half-past Seven. : 

New QuEEN’s.—My Wife’s Dentist—(At a Quarter-past Eight) ’Twixt Axe 
and Crown. Seven. 

Otymprc.—Music hath Charms—(Eight) Mary Warner—The ’Varsity Boat 
Race. Seven. Monday, Little Em’ly. 

Sr. James’s.—Paul Pry—La Belle Sauvage. Half-past Seven. 

SrraANp.—Loving Hearts—Kenilworth. Half-past Seven. 

PRINCE oF WaLes’s.—Dearest Mamma—(At Eight) M.P.—Quite by 
Accident. Half-past Seven. 

Hotporn.—The Absent Man—Behind the Curtain. Half-past Seven. 

CHARING-cRoss. —Illusions—(At Nine) The Gentleman in Black—(At Half- 
past Ten) Captain Smith. Half-past Seven. 

VAUDEVILLE.—Cupboard Love—(At Eight) Two Roses—(At a Quarter to 
Ten) Don Carlos. Half-past Seven. 

New Nationat Sranparp.—Masks and Faces—One Touch of Nature— 
‘The Babes in the Wood. Half-past Seven. 

CrystaL PALace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Sr. James’s Hani, Prccaps1Ly.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Eight. 

EayptiaAn Hawi, Piccapitty.—Mr. W. 8. Woodin at Hume. Every Even- 
ing (except Saturdays) at Eight. Saturday Mornings at Thiee. 
PoLyTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 

Five, and from Seven till Ten. 
Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


JUNE 26. SunpAay.—Second Sunday after Trinity. 
», 27. Monday.—Clock before sun 2min. 41sec. 
», 28. Tuesday.—New moon 11.33 P.M. 
», 29. Wednesday.—Mercury visible in morning. 
», 90. Thursday.—Svun sets 8.18 P.M. 

Jury 1. Friday.—Princess Alice married, 1862. 
», 2 Saturday.—Sun rises 3.49 a.m. 
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. Toe Lavy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co. 4, Ave 
Maria-lam, E.C. It may also!be obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the 
Newsagenis throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any diffi- 
culty, copivs will be sent direct from the office, 97, Fleet-street ; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


[The Post-office authorities having announced their intention to reduce 
in the autumn the Postage of Papers to 3d., the Proprietor of Tae Lapy’s 
Own Paper is determined at once to give the Subscribers the benefit of the 
reduction. ] 

One Year (post free) .r.sececceseccecevere LOS. Od. 
Half a Year aS powbone: Lmao. Yi EGF 
Quarter of a Year > watteate eee ete 3s. 10d. 

Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Editor, should be 

sent to the General Office, 97, Fleet-street, E.C. 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris, 


PAPER PATTERNS AND DRESS MODELS. 


To meet the wishes of numerous subscribers who make up their own 
materials, we have made arrangements by which we are now enabled to 
supply life-size paper models, fully trimmed, of any of the Fashion Illus- 
trations that appear in this paper, as well as of the following articles. 
They are specially prepared for us by MADAME ADOLPHE GOUBAUD, whose 
name is a sufficient guarantee that they are accurately cut, and are of the 
newest and best style. Patterns must be applied for by letter only, 
enclosing stamps. The prices include postage. The following are the 
measurements that should be given with the order :— 


INCHES INCHES 
Waistaesecvc. ; Length of shoulder ........ 
Chest Wirt seccrests ores Underarm. yea: eee 
Length of front ........++6- Length of arm ...........: 
Backs Perse e cree. aeteds Length of skirt in front.... 
Length of back ..........-- 
MANTLES, &c. s. d. at 
Mantles, Walking and Yacht- Bodice 4 Ja Russe .......... 16 
ing Jackets,Casaques, Man- Corselets for wearing over 
tillas, Paletots, ordinary white muslin Bodices.... 1 0 
size, and trimmings...... 2 9% Full Bodice for muslin .... 2 0 


With Elaborate Trimmings, 


or of special make....... including Berthe and 
INDOOR JACKETS, PELERINES, Sleeve... eee eee 2 0 
FICHUS, AND VESTES. $. UNDER-LINEN. 
Veste Russe, for wearing un- Nightcap, with or without 
der Zouave Jackets ...... 1 0 Strings 4h.).< fe he 0 6 
Square Pelevine .......+---- 1 0 Petticoat Band ............ 1.0 
Lace Pelerines ......++-.+- 1 0 Petticoat Body, high or low... 1-0 
Fichn Marie Antoinette, with Chemise ir: She, tee 6 
ssh ends ote 0 |) Nightdress seers 1 6 
Ditto, ditto, outdoor wear... 1 0  Drawers.................... 1 6 
Fichu with waistband ...... 1 0 Ladies’ Knickerbockers for 
Loreley Capeline ..--+++++. 1 0 Scarlet Flannel .......... 1 6 
Garden Hoods....---++.++-. 1 0 Set of Under-Linen, includ- 
The new Sash with waistband 1 0 ing the before - named 
Zouave JacketS ....seeeeee. 1 6 articles/.wiasereeeec ets Bt LO 
Chemise Russe ............ 1 6 Friil-gored Petticoat ...... 2 0 
Short loose Jacket, for thé Bathing Dress complete, in- 
NOUSOw Me wet eh te Se eeeace, 1.6 cluding Trousers, Tunic, 
Fichu Jacket . 2 0 and Cap AT eee eta? 6 
Panier Tunic .............. 2 0 CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
Tunics for evening wear .... 2 0 Little Girl’s Gored Dress, 
Bachlik Hood .............. 2 0 high ,orilow.ear. oe8 des. 126 
DRESSES. Ditto Chemise Russe ...... 1 0 
Princess Morning or Break- Ditto Panier Tunic ........ 1 0 
fast: Dress. .5i.oateeen ee 40 Ditto Paletots or Jackets... 1 6 
Eugénie Breakfast Dress.... 4 0 Ditto Marie Antoinette Fichu 1 0 
Ditto, ditto, elaborately and Ditto Walking Costume, com- 
fashionably trimmed:..... 5 0 plete Wesiswute ys Crete tee COA 
Shert Walking Costume, com- Ditto French Pelisse...... 2 0 
plete, including Skirt, Un- Ditto Gipsy Cloak .......... 1 6 
der-skirt, Bodice, andFichu 5 0 Children’s Pelises, including 
Indoor Dress ........-+0++5 4 0 Cape, Body, and Skirt .... 2 0 
Ditto, ditto, elaborately Boy’s Knickerbocker Suit 1 6 
trimmed: sec tecveeee ete ea) 0 Boy’s Scotch Suit or High- 
Ball Dress..........seeeeeee 5 0 land Dress ......sssse005, 2 O 
More elaborate ...... cteees 6 0 Tunies, high or low ........ 1 0 
Dinner Dress ..... veeeeeeee 5 0 Little Boy’s Inverness Cape.. 2 0 
Dressing Gowns ...... oo 2 6 Ditto Pea Jacket or Overcoat 1 6 
SKIRTS. CHILDREN’S 
Train Gored Skirts........+. 2 0 UNDERCLOTHAING. 
Gored Skirt, trimmed ...... 2 6 Children’s Nightgowns, Che- 
The new Panier Skirt ...... 2 6 mises, Drawers, Knicker- 0 
Short Skirt and Petticoat .. 2 6 Dbockers........+++++- each : “ 
BODICES AND SLEEVES. Pinafores .........0eeer eee 10 
Short Sleeves .............. 0 9 Aprons peer et sf E Ce 
Fashionably cut & trimmed, INFANTS’ CLOTHI nes 
Open or Closed Sleeves .. 1 0 Acomplete Set of i 4 a2 
Plain High Bodice.......... 1 0 a Baby’s Layette, incinel™e «9 
Ditto, trimmed ............ 1 6 eight sete moakerciee 7,6 
Ditto, ditto, and with Sleeve 2 6 The same, ee Meparately..c. 2 0 
Bodice, with Revers ..:+s5e. 1 6  Baby’s Cloak, sep 
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** In our next number will appear a fine portrait of Earl Derby, 
whose marriage with Mary Marchioness of Salisbury is arranged 
for July 5, and the following week a full account of the wedding 
will be given, with a portrait of the Marchioness. 

In our next number a new Drawing-room Song and Music will 
also be given, with several articles crowded out this week, including 
“ Herowms of Home,” ke. 


Ler (Tottenham).—The present volume will be com- 
pleted at the end of this month. The title-page and index 
are in preparation. All your missing numbers are still in 
print, and may be ordered through your own bookseller, or 
obtained direct from our office. 2. We are arranging to give 
coloured fashion supplements regularly. Your request shall 
be attended to. ; 

SymBoLic.—The orange-tree, in the language of flowers, is 
the emblem of generosity, because it is always laden with 
fruit, flowers, and leaves; it is a generous friend, which 
ceaselessly dispenses its favours, 

Epiru.—Make your sky-blue silk with heart-shaped corsage, 
Maria Theresa sleeves, and demi-train. Trim it with 
Valenciennes lace and pleatings of sheer white organdy. 
Wear with it a tunic of organdy and lace.—Wear white 
kid or palest flesh-coloured gloves with blue evening dresses. 
—Pearls are most becoming to blondes, but diamonds are 
more useful, as they can be worn at all times of day. You 
will find the story of Beatrice Cenci in Shelley’s works. 

May.—Lemon juice applied at night is said to remove tan. 
—Introduce the gentleman tothe lady, mentioning Mr. 
Jones’s name before Mrs. Smith’s.—Swiss muslin is a thin 
wash material. Make it with two skirts and a blouse waist 
trimmed with ruffles and lace. 

Mavp.—An occasional shampooing will cleanse the head of 
dandruff.—Rub glycerine on the hands at night, and sleep 
in loose kid gloves. 

M.D.D.—A gentleman while walking with a lady is not ex- 
pected to bow to her friends who are strangers to him. 

Communications from Mrs. A., Wild Rose, J. Barton, and 
Westward Ho, are declined with thanks. 

S. C. M.—The MSS. you wish returned have been posted 
to your address. We regret that we were unable to use any 
of them. 


One xchange, 


[For regulations, &., see our Number for May 28. ] 
ere eee 

I wis to exchange a crest album, in good condition; is 
bound in brown morocco ; size, six inches by five. Is not 
large enough for me. Crests preferred, but am open to offers. 
— CORALIE. 

I SHOULD like to obtain, in exchange for books, music, or 
used foreign postage-stamps, of which I have a good collection, 
as also crests, &c., some garden tubing and syringe.—Address 
TEs Rose. 

WantTeED a donkey that has been used to children; also 
saddle and paniers. Please state wants. -Youne MAmMa. 

WILL any one lend a pony carriage and pony, to drive out 
for a few hours one or two days a-week, in exchange for new 
music, pictures, scraps, or other articles. Am very fond of 
horses, and can drive well.—Mamma (Victoria-park, E.) 

WANTED a hall-clock, with bracket. Have several useful 
things I could offer.—Giresy. 


We have forwarded letters to ‘‘ Nina” and ‘ Philomel.’’ 


i 


SATURDAY, JUNE 25, 1870. 


i ieee Brixton baby-farming case, of which we gave 


particulars in our Jast number, was once more’ 


before the magistrate of the Lambeth Police-court at 
the beginning of this week, when Margaret Waters, 
aged thirty-five, having also the aliases of Willis, 
Hurley, Walters, Ellis, Oliver, Blackburn, Fort, 
J. W., and M. T., and described as a nurse, was again 
charged with neglécting to provide proper food and 
nourishment for the male child of Jeannette Tassy 
Cowan. She was further charged, with Mary Ellis, 
twenty-nine, her sister, with having in her possession 
four other infants, names unknown, and not providing 
proper food and nouishment for them. It is stated 
that the house has been thoroughly searched, and 
several letters found which relate to the “ farming” of 
infants. Among the bottles found were several 
labelled “ Paregoric Elixir, Poison,” and some packets 
of poison. The following letters, amongst others, 
showing the system adopted, have come into the pos- 
session of the police :— 

Madam,—TI shall be at the Loughborough-road-station on 
the London, Chatham, and Dover line on Saturday, June 11, 
1870, at four o’clock in the afternoon. Please wait in the 
first-class waiting-room and wear a white kerchief round your 
neck in a conspicuous manner. 
shirt and frock coat, and I shall 
Yours obediently, H, W. H., Post-otfice, Upper Holloway. 


—KEgham, in Surrey. You could have her when you pleased. 
M. mel ib 
Winter, 3, Ebury-street, Pimlico, $.w,  “* *Adress M 
May 16.—Madam,—In reply to your letter 1 beg to sav we 
should be very pleased to adopt your baby ; we tore ‘chiliren 
very much, and would do all in our power to secure the hap- 
piness of the little one. I should like very much to see you 
so if you will write saying where and when I can do so I shall 
feel obliged. Hoping soon to hear from you, I remain, yours 
sincerely, M. Hurtky. 


; This letter was addressed to “M, L. G.,” post-office, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Woodley-hill, Stoke Newington-road, and found there 
by the officers. The principal evidence adduced after 
the reading of these and similar letters was that of 
Ellen O’Connor, a girl fourteen years of age, who lived 
as servant at the house of the prisoners. She stated 
that during the time she had been in their service, 
four infants were taken away at night by the. two 
women, and she never saw them again. She also said 
that she had frequently been sent out to buy laud- 
anum. Once Waters sent her to a builder’s to get 
lime, which she said was to keep sickness away from 
the children. A piece about half the size of her hand 
was put into a jug of water for an hour, and a degsert- 
spoonful was then, by the direction of the prisoner 
Waters, put into each of the infants’ feeding bottles. 
Evidence was also given of the finding of the dead 
bodies of infants in the streets, and the girl O'Connor 
identified as having seen in the house where the 
prisoners lived several articles found on the bodies. 
The prisoners were again remanded. 


As might have been expected, the Law Lords exhi- 
bited their usual ingenious diversity of opinion in the 
matter of the Married Women’s Property Bill on 
Tuesday night. The measure, as our readers are 
aware, has passed the Commons, where it has been 
preferred by a large maiority to a rival measure less 
thorough in its principle and less complete in the re- 
medy it affords. Last year the House of Commons 
examined the subject by means of a Select Committee, 
and it can hardly be denied that the Bill now sent up 
to the Lords represents a maturely-formed opinion. 
{In the Lords the measure has this year the advocacy 
of Lord Cairns, who is supported by the Lord Chan- 
cellor and Lord Romilly ; while Lord Penzance and 
Lord Westbury are arraigned on the other side. 
The second reading of the Bill on Tuesday 
was moved by Lord Cairns, who briefly explained 
its provisions, and instanced some of the un- 
deniable hardships it would redress. The clauses 
would require amendment, and he should therefore 
propose to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. Lord 
Penzance, admitting that some legislation was neces- 
sary, contended that the Bill went far beyond the 
necessities of the case, and would produce more evil 
than good. Lord Westbury opposed the Bill, as an 
entire subversion of the domestic relations which had 
existed in this country for more than a thousand years. 
No doubt there were evils and hardships requiring 
redress, and he pointed out how they should be cor- 
rected without going to the extravagant length of this 
Bill. Lord Romilly urged their Lordships to read the 
Bill a second time and refer it to a Select Committee. 
Marriage settlements were generally productive of 
beneficial consequences, and he could not understand 
how a Bill could be ruinous which merely established 
for women of the middle and humbler classes a principle 
carried out every day in the settlements of the rich. 
Lord Shaftesbury warmly insisted on the necessity 
of protecting the women of the working’ classes 
in the enjoyment of their earnings, the protection 
orders having been found wholly insufficient. Special 
legislation was therefore urgently required, but the 
Bill subverted the whole conditions of married life 
and required amendment. The Lord Chancellor sup- 
ported the second reading on the ground that the 
hardships suffered by women of the poorer classes 
cried out for immediate redress. THe pointed out the 
means’ of amending the Bill upstairs, so that it might 
pass during the present Session. Lord Cairns begged 
their lordships not to be alarmed by the spectres con- 
jured up by Lords Westbury and Penzance. The 
principle of the Bill was that, whenever property was 
acquired by the industry—whether bodily or mental 
—of a married woman, she should be entitled to it for 
her separate use, Many of the other provisions 
seemed to him unnecessary. Lord Westbury had no 
objection, after this statement, that the Bill should be 
referred to a Select Committee. The Bill was accord- 
ingly read a second time and ordered to be referred 
to a Select Committee. 


That quiet but indefatigable worker, Miss Rye, con- 
tinues her efforts to carry on the emigration of pauper 
children, and a meeting was held on Friday evening 
last at the rooms of the National Association for the 
Promction of Social Science for the purpose of con- 
sidering her proposal that she should be allowed to 
take o.phans and deserted pauper girls of the age of 
seven to twelve, from the London workhouse schools 
and other workhouse schools throughout the country, 
to Canada where they would be placed (under proper 
legal protection) till éighteen years of age in respec- 
table families. The Earl of Shaftesbury presided. 
Miss Rye read a paper in which she stated that her 
proposal was to take out children of the class in ques- 
tion to Canada, and place them, under due specific 
regulations, in the custody of old and established 
families in that country, who would train them up in 
a proper manner, and render them, before they had 
completed their term of apprenticeship, at eighteen 
years of age, thoroughly competent in every 
respect to make their way in the world. 
She had already on her books 200 families in 
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Canada who were ready and willing to receive such 
children ; and when the authorities at the unions were 
willing to give them up in that way, she would distri- 
bute them among those families. The stipulation on 
which she parted with them was that, whatever age 
the child who was bound might be, the people re- 
ceiving her should educate, clothe, and feed her, and 
see that she attended a place of worship on Sunday, 
and Sunday-school, if possible, till she was fifteen 
years of age; from fifteen to seventeen the family 
taking the girl covenanted to give her three dollars a 
month wages, with a rise to four dollars during the 
last year of her apprenticeship. Miss Rye said that 
of the children she took out in October last fifty were 
orphans given up to her care by the select vestry of 
Liverpool, and that body had been so well satisfied 
with the manner in which she had disposed of them 
that they had just voted her a second party of fifty 
children to take out in the same manner, together 
With the money for their expenses at the rate of 10/. 
a head, which was much less than the rate at which 
they could be kept in this country. A resolution in 
support of Miss Rye’s proposal was adopted by the 
meeting. ——__—_—. 

In a suit that came before Vice-Chancellor Malins a 
few days ago, some curious particulars respecting the 
trade in ladies’ hair were elicited. The bill was filed 
by Henry Rushton, of Manchester, a chignon and 
frizette manufacturer, for an injunction to restrain the 
defendants, Messrs. Crawley and Son, of Wood- 
street, Cheapside, from infringing a patent obtained 
by the plaintiff on the 24th of June, 1867, for an in- 
vention and improvement in the manufacture of arti- 


ficial hair for ladies’ headdresses and frizettes. The - 


plaintiffs patent contained the following specification : 


This invention relates to the manufacture of hair to be used 
in imitation of human hair for headdresses and the like, and 
for other purposes for which ordinary and curled hairs are re- 
quired. For these purposes I take animal fibre—by prefer. 
ence, Russian wool, or wool of a coarse texture—and steep it 
in a bath of sulphate of copper from ten to fifteen hours to 
cleanse it and separate the oleaginous matter therefrom. The 
wool or fibre when thus treated is to be next boiled for a 
period from one to two hours in a solution of catechu, or 
liquid prepared by adding and dissolving therein catechu in 
greater or less quantities, according to the depth of the shade 
required ; sulphate of iron is to be then added to the liquid 
last described as a dye, or to fix the colour when red or brown 
is desired, the quantity of the sulphate being also varied ac- 
cording to the depth of shade necessary. Another mode of 
treating the wool or fibre consists in boiling it in a liquid 
prepared by adding two parts of fustic to ten parts of 
water ; the material is then removed, dried, and after- 
wards boiled in a second liquid prepared by adding two parts 
of logwood to ten parts of water, to which half a pound of 
sulphate of iron is to be added for dyeing black ; the fibre is 
then to be taken out, dried, and carded for use, the fibre 
being craped or formed into rolls, frizettes, and the like, or 
used as curled hair for stuffing articles of furniture, upholstery, 
or other like purposes, the long fibre being separated and used 
for artificial hair, which may be made up in any required 
form—plain, curled, or dressed. 1 claim the use and appli- 
cation of wool, particularly the kind known as Russian tops, 
or other similar wools or fibre, in the manufacture of artificial 
hair in imitation of human hair, and also in the manufacture 
of crisped or curled hair for furniture, upholstery, and other 
like purposes. 


The plaintiff alleged that his invention or improve- 
ment in the manufacture of artificial hair had been 
very successful and profitable, and he wished to re- 
strain the defendants from using it. They however 


contended that the invention had its origin with them- - 


selves, as they could prove, and that they had used 
Russian wool for these manufactures previous to and 
in the year 1864, and goat-hair long previous to the 
date of a patent which the plaintiff had obtained in 
1865 for making artificial hair with mohair; and 
also that the process by which the plaintiff made such 
material into chignons, frizettes, &c., was not new, 
and that the materials upon which his patents rested 
had been for many years employed for dolls’ hair as a 
substitute for human hair. Mr. Glasse, Q.C., Mr. 
Webster, Q.C., and Mr. Russell Roberts, in support of 
the plaintiff’s case, said that although the matter of 
ladies’ chignons might appear to be one of a very 
trifling nature, yet it was frequently in articles of the 
smallest and cheapest description that the largest 
profits were obtained. In this case it appeared that 
one firm of manufacturers made up no less than two 
tons weight of chignons and frizettes per week. Some 
years ago, when ladies became desirous of increas- 
ing the apparent bulk of their hair, they resorted 
to artificial human hair as a substitute for their 
own, but as the fashion spread among the lower 
classes human hair became too expensive for 
ordinary use, and then horse-hair pads were 
resorted to; but these frequently became visible at 
any parting of the hair, and by that means the de- 
lusion was spoilt. Afterwards mohair was manu- 
factured to imitate human hair, and the plaintiff in 
1865 took out a patent for the use of mohair in 
making chignons. Still, the mohair, although very 
soft and a good imitation of human hair, was found to 
require more substance, and at length the plaintiff 
discovered that he could give the requisite firmness, 
size, and consistency by the use of Russian tops or 
coarse wool, combed out to a uniform length, and 
dyed to represent the natural ornament of the head ; 
and the cheap rate at which these articles were sold 
recommended them for general use. For the defendant 
it was urged that there was no case, as others, he 
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amongst the number, had employed the same i laa) Lai a a 
and especially mohair, ever since the fashion of wear- 
ing chignons came in about the year 1865, and the 
Vice- Chancellor took the same view of the matter, 
and dismissed the bill with costs. 


The official journal of Paris has just published some 

curious, not to say startling, statistics relative to the 
state of conjugal happiness in France. They are fur- 
nished by the Minister of Justice, and relate to judicial 
separations (séparations de corps) in France. It would 
appear from these figures that conjugal happiness, or 
perhaps we ought to say conjugal patience, is becoming 
every day more rare in France. The number of sepa- 
rations has trebled within the last ten years, and 
increased tenfold if we stretch the calculation over a 
period of thirty years. The progression is steady from 
year to.year. In 1868 the number of applications 
for judicial separation was 3,000, of which some- 
what more than one-half must be set down to the 
account of Paris alone. The great towns, Bordeaux, 
Lyons, Marseilles, and Rouen, ‘follow in the wake of 
the capital ; in fact, the rules which apparently govern 


plebiscita seem also with our neighbours to apply to~ 


marriage. The conjugal like the “political ayes come 
from the rural population, and the artisan class in the 
towns furnish a large proportion of the malcontents of 
wedlock. Of the 3,000 cases in which the marriage 
bond has been accounted unbearable by the sufferers, 
1,258 belong to the working class. This is rather a 
novel feature. In former days the expense of litiga- 
tion was sufficient to induce women of the labouring 
class in France to bear their conjugal misery as best 
they could to the end; but recent legislation has 
placed legal assistance within reach even of the 
needy, and working women have lost no time in 
taking advantage of | the privilege. We say ‘‘ women,’ 
instead of “ persons,” advisedly, for among the com- 
plainants in this particular class of causes women form 
an overwhelming majority. In 2,683 cases out of the 
3,000 above mentioned it was the wife who asked for 
the separation, while the husband opposed the de- 
mand ; in the remaining cases, when the husband was 
the complainant, the w wife offered no opposition. In 
all countries, men have more facilities for escaping an 
unhappy home, and consequently find it easier to 
bear with conjugal incompatibility ; they can, in fact, 
to a. certain “extent, decree separation of their 
own private authority, and need not appeal to legal 
tribunals for relief. Still the difference here is so 
startling that some other reason must be sought for. 
We think it will be found—where so many other 
reasons must be looked for—in the laws which regu- 
late the distribution of property among our neigh- 
bours. The French wife generally brings to the com- 
mon stock a fortune equal ‘to that of her “husband, and 
of that common fund the husband is master during 
matrimony (chef de la communauté). Now a sépara- 
tion de corps naturally entails a séparation de biens, 
and the liberated wife generally regains possession of 
the greater part, if not of all the income she brought 
with her. The husband, therefore, may well be averse 
from losing balf of that common fortune which he 
spends and manages all the more unscrupulously be- 
cause he is not on good terms with his wife, while the 
wife, on the other hand, will be stimulated to litiga- 
tion ‘by the prospect of regaining at one stroke both her 
personal freedom and the possession of her own property. 
One great peculiarity of these painful figures is this, that 
in the onefyear we are speaking of (1868), and this may 
be taken as fairly representative of others, four-and- 
twenty separations were asked for after more than 
forty years’ wedlock—exactly the same number as 
during the first year of marriage. After that first and 
generally serene year the number of couples petition- 
ing for freedom goes on steadily increasing till the 
tenth year; nor is there any time at which “they may 
be said entirely to cease. Three couples (or was it 
three women ?) have thought it worth while after half 
a century of married life to make an effort to regain 
their liberty in order to die in peace. The long- 
filling cup of bitterness had overflowed at last. "What 
a vista of misery in the past does this open to us! 
What was it kept those couples together so long? 
Was it poverty, or did they suffer on foe the sake "oF 
their children—children once, who must have been 
nearly old men and women when those parents sepa- 
rated ? 


sew Hooks. 


Nessie’s Hero, By Maccr1r SYMiIneton, 


and Co.) 


Tus pleasantly-written story has already appeared in 
one of Messrs. Clarke’s periodicals, but is worthy of re- 
publication in its present form. If it displays no parti- 
cular robustness of thought or extended knowledge of the 
world, its interest is of a very genuine kind ; and it is 
surely much better that an author should describe well 
Scenes with which she may be familiar, than that she should 
assume an experience she does not possess, and paint pic- 
tures of life as garish and misleading as are many of those 
of the modern sensational school. 


(Clarke 


The Lovers’ Dictionary. (Cassell) 
THE title-page not inaptly describes this painstaking com- 
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pilation as a ‘poetical treasury of lovers’ thoughts, fancies, 
addresses, and dilemmas, indexed with nearly ten thou- 
sand references as a dictionary of compliments, and guide 
to the study of the tender science.” There, now we take 
breathe! Only fancy, ten thousand references to lovers’ 
thoughts, and the laborious compiler so modest withal as 
to hide himself under the simple initials “J. H.” He 
has certainly no reason to be ashamed of the selection, for, 
taken as a whole, it has been made with much judgment 
and good taste, and we can readily believe him when he 
says he knows ‘of no other collection that draws together 
so much of the poetry of the affections so well prepared 
for instantaneous reference. 


The Keepsake Scripture Text Book. With Preface by Rev. 
J.C. Ryze. (Simpkins.) 


TuIs is a pretty little pocket volume containing a text and 
a few lines of a hymn for each day in the year, with a 
blank space opposite for recording any thought ox fact 
that one wants not to lose. It is ‘tastefully printed, and 


its catholicity of spirit is not the least of its recom- 
mendations. 


Working Women of this Century: the Lesson of their Lives. 
By Cuara Lucas Batrour. Third Edition, (Cassell. ) 


THE thoroughly healthful spirit of these short biographies 
renders the fact of their success a matter of congratula- 
tion to those who believe that there is a nobler ideal of 
womanhood than the aping of the manners of men. 
Mrs. Balfour is a pleasant writer, and, what is more, one 
need never hesitate to place her books in the hands of 
one’s daughters. This, her latest work, contains sketches 
of Mrs. Trimmer, Hannah More, Mrs. Barbauld, 
Elizabeth Smith, Charlotte Elizabeth, Mrs. Sherman, 
Charlotte Bronté, and others, portraits of several of 
whom have appeared, it will be remembered, in our 
columns : and it is eminently suitable for a gift-book for 
the young and for family reading. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Ainsworth’s (W. H.) Hilary St. Ives, 3 vols., crown 8yo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 
Bell’s Poets, Re-issue; Vol. VI. Shakespeare’ s Poems, 12mo, 1s. 3d. 
Carlyle’s Works, Library Ed.; Cromwell’s Letters, &c., Vol. V., Svo, 9s., cl. 
Carter’s Hours of Illness, Poems, 12mo, 5s., cloth. 

Rimmel’s Le Livre des Parfums, illustrated, 8vo, &s., cloth. 


Dew Music, 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Melodie pour le Piano. 


“* Amélie.” 

(Czerny. ) 
“L’Angellino nel Rogajo.” (The Bird among the 
Roses. ) Canto Poetico. Da D. Brocos. (Qzerny) 

‘The Gondola.” Romance. By WattTeR Macrarren, 
(Lamborn, Cock, and Co.) 

AMELIE.—A more thoroughly melodious piece than 
this we have not met with from M. Brocca’s fertile pen. 
Anc itis not only'‘tunesome, butso artistic andsimple withal 
that it should speedily become popular with ladies of taste. 

L’ANGELLINO NEL Rosaso, though a slight piece, is 
rather more difficult in the fingering than the last-men- 
tioned, and would require to be well played to be appre- 
ciated. Admirers of M. Brocca’s music may however add 
it to their folios with advantage. 


Tue Gonpota.—The subject of this pleasant little 
study has been often handled by modern composers, yet 
Mr. Macfarren manages to be fairly original in his treat- 
ment. ‘The result, if it does not depreciate, will scarcely 
add to his reputation, however. 


SONG. 

** Sweet Remembrance.” The English Version, by Mdme. 
N. Macrarren. Music by J. B. WeKERLIN. (Czerny.) 
The theme is a good one, and the composer has made 
tolerably good use of his opportunities, but we can 
scarcely congratulate Mdme. Macfarren on her part. 
Still, we have meet with words far less poetical than 
these that have been popular. 


sMuste and the Brana. 


> 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


THERE are plays of no great literary worth which, hap- 
pening to hit the fancy of the town because of some 
one particular character amid their crowd of dramatic 
personages, and having also had the advantage of an 
excellent cast when first produced, instantaneously ac- 
quire a popularity greater than their intrinsic merits. To 
this class of lucky dramas belongs Mr. Poole’s once cele- 
brated and still favourite comedy of Paul Pr y, Which was 
revived at Mrs. John Wood’s theatre on Monday even- 
ing. Mr. Lionel Brough performs Paul Pry, not perhaps 
with the exuberant fun and dashing drollery of some 
former representatives of the character, yet with a sly, 
quaint humour not less effective, and it is hardly possible 
that Phoebe, the quick-tongued, ready-witted little Abi- 
gail, prompt of device and inexhaustible of resource, 
could be played better than Mrs. John Wood plays it. 


Par D. Brocoa. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

An English version of Moliére’s Malade Imaginaire was 
brought out here on Monday night under the title of The 
Robust Invalid, The original play is the most comic of 
comedies, but nothing in “the history of dramatic litera- 
ture is more tragic than the author’s connection with 
the piece. In the Médecin Malgré Lui he had already had 
his fling at the doctors, but in the Malade Imaginaire he 
derides the medical art itself as a delusion—‘‘ L’une deg 
plus grandes folies qui soient parmi les hommes.” This 
he did in a ghastly spirit of self-ridicule, being himself the 
victim of a disease which defied the skill of the greatest 
physicians in France. The Malade Imaginaire proves 
that Moliére perished in his prime. It was the last of 
his dramas, but in no other work of his do we find wit 
more poignant and racy, sentiment more graceful and 
varied, characters better drawn, droller incidents, or a 
brighter, smoother, more spirited dialogue. Mr. Charles 
Reade, the author of the present version, has followed 
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pretty closely the current of events in the French play, 
though not so closely as to eschew occasional variations, 
both « of character and incident. 


Soo sc 
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MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


Ir is said that Mr. Tennyson contemplates a tour along the 
Rhine, the poet having a new poem in view. 


Messrs. Tinsley are about to publish a new work of fiction 
from the pen of Mrs. Cashel Hoey, the author of «A House 
of Cards.” 


Mr. John Forster, the historian, and biographer of Walter 
Savage Landor, and friend of the late Charles Dickens, will, 
it is rumoured, be the biographer of the lamented novelist, 


At a recent sale of autographs in Paris, were letters 
from Parry the navigator, Bulwer (Lord Lytton), Sydney 
Smith, and one in French from Lord Palmerston. 


Margaret Fuller’s sixtieth birthday was commemorated in 
enthusiastic festival by the New England Woman's Club in 
‘their parlours,” Fremont-place, Boston, on the 23rd of May 


A well-known and lively lady novelist of rank is said. to be 
about to publish a fresh book, with the amusing and decidedly 
novel title, ‘‘ Naughty, N aughty, but So Nice!” 


Mr. Robert Martineau, brother of the Rev, James Mar- 
tineau and Miss Harriet Martineau, died at his residence, at 
Edgbaston, near Birmingham, a few days ago, from diseased 
heart. 


Lord Chief Justice Cockburn has accepted the dedication of 
the ‘‘ Wandering Jew,” the poem by Mr. Charles L. Kenney, 
of the Inner Temple, the music composed by Mr. James L. 
Molloy, also of the Middle Temple. 

‘““My Last Love,”’ sequel to ‘* My First Love,” by the 
author of ‘‘ George Geith,” is now in the printer’s hands, and 
will be issued early in July as the holiday number of the S¢. 
James’s Magazine. 


A writer in the Liberté says that an old curiosity-shop 
keeper has just discovered amongst a batch of waste- -paper a 
packet of letters written by the Empress J osephine before her 
marriage to Bonaparte. Of course they contain extraordinary 
disclosures concerning the grand monde of the period. 


M. Philippe Taglioni, father pf the celebrated dancer, is at 
this moment in Paris. The axithor of the “* Sylphide, the 
‘*Révolte au Sérail,’’ and the ‘* Fille du Danube,” bears his 
ninely-one years very lis ghtly. He is strong on foot, and his 
eye is bright. His ordinary residence is a villa near the Lake 
of Como. 

The idea of a duchess play ihg the organ at a church service 
may perhaps strike the ordinary newspaper reader as a 
novelty ; but we understand, says the Choir, that at the 
opening of a new church at Bestw ood-park on Whit Sunday, 
the Duchess of St. Aibans played the voluntaries and accom- 
panimeuts in a most efficient imanner. 


On Sunday afternoon the Very Rey. A. P. Stanley, D.D., 
the Dean of Westminster, preached an in memoriam sermon 
on the late Mr. Charles Dickéns, in Westminster Abbey, 
before a densely crowded cong; -egation, including several 
members of both Houses of Parliament. Several distinguished 
literary men were also present, and conspicuous amongst them 
was Alfred Tennyson, the Poet Lawyeate. 

The model of the colossal statue of the Prince Consort in- 
tended for the memorial in Hyde-park is at length about to be 
placed i in position, and, if found satisfactory, will be repro- 
duced in bronze and gilded. Mr. Foley, R.A., is the artist to 
whom this important work has been \entrus sted, and Her Ma- 
jesty has, it is believed, expressed her approbation of it, and 
her desire that it should be completed ‘1s soon as possible, 


Mr. Woolner is to execute, by request, a bust of Mr. 
Charles Dickens ; he has the ady vantage of a mask which was 
east for the purpose. Thus another will be added to the 
noble series of likenesses of eminent men, for which posterity 
will thank this artist ; it includes those of the Laureate, Mr. 
Browning, Mr. Carlyle, Professor Sedgwick, Sir W. Booker, 
Mr. Gladstone, the Rev. J. H. Newman, Sir J. H, Grant, Mr. 
Darwin, Sir B. Frere, Sir. J. Brooke, &e. 


It is said Charles Dickens leaves, including the value of his 
copyrights, nearly 80,0007. for his family. ‘The fourth, fifth, 
and sixth monthly parts of Hdwin Drood are completed, and 
the outline of the remaining portion of the story has been 
drafted in Dickens’s waste-book. How interesting to have it 
in that drafted condition without any addition, and only such 
corrections as would make fluent reading in some degree ! ! It 
would be a pleasant mental pursuit to endeavour to fill in the 
outlines left, doubtless strongly-drawn ones, and it would be 
a posthumous production unique in its literary character, 


The programme of the festival of the three choirs, to be 
held in August at Hereford, is now finally settled. The sacred 
music at the cathedral will ‘be taken in the following order : 
Tuesday, August 23, Mendelssohn’s oratorio Elijah in the 
morning, and in the evening Parts 1 and 2 of Haydn’s ora- 
torio the Creation, with J. Barnby’s Rebekah ; Wednesday 
morning Mr. Sullivan’s oratorio the Prodigal Son (written for 
the last Worcester Festival), Spohr’s oratorio the Last Judg- 
ment, and Mozart's “Twelfth Service ;” Thursday, Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘* Reformation ” symphony, Christus, and 42nd Psalm, 
and Holmes’s cantata, with a selection from the works of 
Handel, after the Crystal Palace plan—Judas Maccabeus, 
Solomon, Jephtha, ending with the coronation anthem, “ Zadoe 
the Priest,” and introduced by the Gotha overture. The en- 
gagements include Mdlle. ‘Titiens, Miss Edith Wynne, 
Madame Sinico, Madame Patey Whytock, Mr. Vernon Rigb 
Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr. Santee 
Mr. G. Townshend Smith is the conductor. 


Tue Last Lerrer or Mr. Cuartes Dickens,—Mr. 
Charles Kent has furnished to the Atheneum what is, in all 
probability, the last letter that Mr. Dickens wrote. On the 
Thursday, when Mr. Kent went to keep the appointment, Mr. 
Dickens was lying unconscious, and was within a very few 
hours of his death. The ‘ opal enjoyments” refer to the 
tints of the sky: ‘‘Gad’s-hill-place, Higham- by-Rochester, 
Kent, Wednesday, the Eighth of June, 1870. My dear Kent, 
—To-morrow is a very bad day for me to make a call, as, in 
addition to my usual office business, I have a mass of accounts 
to settle. But I hope I may be ready for you at three o’clock. 
If I can’t be—why, then [ shan’t be. You must really get 
rid of those opal enjoyments. They are too overpowering : 
‘These violent delights have violent ends.’ I think it was 4 
Father of your Church who made the wise remark to a young 
gentleman who got up early (or stayed out late) at Verona ?— 
Ever affectionately, CuHar.es Dickens, To Charles a 
Esq.” The pictures and other objects of art which pelonge 
to Mr. Dickens are to be sold by auction by Messrs. ae ie 
and Manson. His library he has left to his eldest son. ae 
manuscripts and papers are, at present, in the ET 
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executors, Mr. Foster and Miss Hogarth. DEE 
Round has been left to his eldest son by E: hi s death. in a 
codicil appended to his will only a week before his dea 
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Our Gork-Cable. 


INITIALS IN EMBROIDERY, ETC. 

In our numbers for May 7 and June 11 we have given 
several designs for these now fashionable initials, with 
instructions for their working. The pretty additions we 
publish this week willrender the series still more valuable. 


DRAWING-ROOM MAT (APPLIQUE). 

The beautiful and fashionable work known as appliqué 
is well adapted for pretty knicknacks of this description. 
The colours of the material may be varied according to 
taste, but the following will be found effective, and will at 
least | serve asa model: Trace the pattern on a round of 
blue velvet, and lay this on another of black cloth or 
velvet; then work the outline with gold or silver braid, 
cut away the velvet from between the leaves, &c., leaving 
the pattern only on the cloth, mount on car dboard, and 
finish by running on a fancy edging yx of silk or braid. 
ANTIMACASSAR IN APPLIQUE ON MOSQUITO NET. 

This particular kind of net is now much used for 
ornamental needlework, and is a very useful material for 
the work-table, as it is especially suitable for anti- 
macassars, curtains, or other articles of large size. We 
have given a design for an antimacassar in appliqué, 
which will be found to have a handsome lacy effect when 
finished, thus rendering it well adapted for summer use. 


A square of thin cambric muslin, 
the same size as the square of net, 


must be laid over it: the, tw 6 
should then be tacked together all 
round the four sides, and in a a 
eight places in the square. 

pattern should then be tr: oe ina 
rather coarse cotton, amd every 
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mith a narrow white braid. All 
the groundwork of the muslin 
should now be carefully cnt away, 
the pattern only being left on the 
groundwork of net. We recom- 
mend that the net be passed 
through boiling water before the 
work is commenced. 
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TRAVELLING DRESSES. 
HE season for summer journeys is at hand, and tra- 
velling dresses are in requisition. Lustreless fabrics, 
that have a serviceable rough-and-ready look, are com- 
mended for these dresses, in preference to clossy silk- 
faced goods, that soon lose their freshness amidst the 
wear and tear of travel. The material should be so soft 
and flexible that it will not crease easily, and thick 
enough, when worn with a paletot, to be comfortable on 
cool mornings, yet not too heavy w hen the wrap is dis- 
carded in the middle of the day. 

Sultane, a French fabric, is very firm, yet light, re- 
sembling closely woven gauze flannel. It is composed 
of wool and linen, and drapes gracefully without crush- 
ing. Stone-grey ‘and dust-colours of various shades are 
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shown. <A suit just made is of blue-grey sultane, with 
two skirts and a paletot. The under-skirt has a pleated 
flounce faced with black corded silk. Black fringe and 
folds of the material, piped with black silk, trim the 
upper garments. A thick bullion fringe is ‘also much 
used on these heavy fabrics. It is substanti: al, and is not 
easily rumpled. A paletot and long upper- skirt of grey 
sultane, trimmed with wool fringe. to match the fabric, 
and worn over a ruffled skirt of black silk, describes the 
most serviceable and stylish travelling costume of the 
season. Pale dust-brown sultanes should have silk 
facings and fringe of a‘darker brown. 

Among other ‘quiet- coloured goods for travelling suits 
isa brown de bége, thicker than the poor quality used a 
few years ago. The stuff has but little beauty in itself, 
but ‘when well made is stylish and appropriate. It is 
rough looking, and will endure hard usage. AlII-wool 
and llama cloth, as soft as delaine, but thicker, drapes 
gracefully, does not return the dust, and wears well. 


TRAVELLING AND SEASIDE HATS. 

The round hat is adopted for travelling by ladies of all 
ages, and with reason, for we have seldom’ seen hats of 
such sensible and comfortable shapes. True, the crowns 
are tall and steeple-shaped, but the turned- down, slant- 
ing brims, two or three inches wide, shade the eyes, pro- 
tect the face, and hold crimped fluffy hair in order. 
English straws and black Neapolitans prove to be the 
favourite hats. The shape just described is probably 


most worn, though many new and stylish hats retain the 
turned-up brim. The tall crown is the only obligatory 
feature, everything else, in regard to shape and trimming 


is at the caprice of the wearer. 
Feather tips, flowers, and ribbon 
are mingled on each hat. Gros 
grain ribbon two inches and a half 
wide, more often black than 
coloured, is box-pleated around the 
crown, or else merely twined there 
and flowing in long streamers 
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behind. A flower cluster is on 
the left side, and a black ostrich 
tip, coming from under the 
flowers, curls across the high 
crown. The brim is bound 
with black velvet and lined 
with silk of a becoming shade. 
This is the regulation trim. 

ming for black and white hats, 
Brown and grey straws have 
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China crape scarfs, matching the hat in colour, shaded 
father tips, and flowers of some bright contrasting hue. 
ack or white hats are worn with any costume, while 
lose of brown or grey will only look well] with dresses to 
Match, or with black suits. 


PARIS FASHION JOTTINGS. 


By Madame ELIANE DE Marsy, 


f M. Emile Ollivier gave a magnificent entertainment a 
€w days since, to which all the ministers and ambassador 
Were invited, with their wives. Almost all these leaders 
of the great official world appeared in high dresses. This 
Was a direct compliment to Madame Ollivier, who grace- 
ully and snilingly received her guests in a dress of the 
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of Baden recently passed through Paris, staying just long 
enough to order dresses for the coming season. One of 
the most beautiful of these is a pearl-grey Oriental silk, 
trimmed in front with bias folds and narrow pleated 
flounces, with a train of the same, caught up at intervals 
by large bows of pearl-grey gros grain. This dress was 
designed for the Grand Duchess of Saxony. 

The marriage of Mademoiselle De Cartas, daughter of 
the General of that name, to Mr. Hope, has given 
occasion for a great exhibition of toilettes. The young 
bride was enveloped in a magnificent veil of English 
point, through which it was scarcely possible to catch a 
glimpse of the rich trimmings of her dress, composed of 
ruches of silk fringed on the edges, and narrow flounces, 
headed with wreaths of orange flowers. The Countess 
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waist had ruby revers opening over a lace chemisette, and 
sleeves of the same. Rice straw bonnet trimmed with ruby 
feathers, confined by bows of ruby gros grain ribbon. 


The exposition of paintings is a place where our ladies 
are in the habit of displaying their exquisite toilettes ; 
and the carriages all stop there on the way to the Bois, 
where people dress more and more every day. It is true 
that no trains are worn there, which does not prevent ex- 
travagance of ornament. Black is the prevailing colour ; 
but most of the costumes are richly embroidered or 
trimmed with white lace and fringe. As for the bonnets, 
they all have diadems, or rather high brims, turned up 
all round. Strings are again Worn ; but fastened in such 
a manner as to leave the ears uncovered, and the bonnet 
is held in place by an elastic band passed beneath the 
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‘ame style, that is, a Louis XV. corsage of white tarlatan, 
"mmed with tropical flowers in colibri feathers. 

Tadame Emile de Girardin, as refined-looking and fair 

an & Louis XV. pastel, wore an enchanting coiffure 
<€cuted by Albert, formed of a scarf of white and another 


th Pink tulle, gracefully twined among long curls falling to 


Ch; waist. Her dress was of maize silk, with a tunic of 
‘ina erape of the same shade, edged with Flanders 


Ss ure. The corsage was trimmed in the same manner. 
gre he beautiful Madame Caillié wore a dress of silver- 
y faille, entirely covered with narrow fringed flounces 
crape, rie material, and a charming fichu of eee Se 
ing ;2 RO ‘atger than a sailor collar behind, and descend- 
§ in front to the waist. A rose was placed in the centre 
the corsage. 


The Grand Duchess of Saxony and the Grand Duchess 


ANTIMACASSAR IN APPLIQUE ON 


Rapp was also literally covered with lace flounces of 
English point, which were set one above another, with 
barely room enough between for a ruche of mauve suk. 
Over this splendid scaffolding of lace was thrown a large 
mantilla, likewise of white English point. Really, the 
extravagance in laces is beginning to exceed all bounds. 
Most of the ladies present, especially the friends of the 
bride, were magnificently dressed. ; 

At this marriage, as at others of our first society, the 
ladies invited to form part of the bridal party, and de- 
signed to accompany them, all wore trained dresses ; 
while there were many present in short dresses who had 
simply come to hear the mass. Several of the trains 
were edged with Bruges point, which produced a fine 
effect. Among others we noticed a dress of dark ruby 
faille, with a skirt of very pale pearl-grey silk, The high 
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chignon and fastened with a button and loop. Albert, the 
Empress’s hairdresser, has invented a new cap, in the 
shape of a half-moon, trimmed with a profusion of fruit 
and flowers; such as black and white grapes mixed with 
rosebuds; cherries of all degrees of maturity, from the 
green to the black ; and a bouquet of cherry blossoms, 
looping up the side of the cap. It is also made of China 
crape, and trimmed with mignonnette and velvet pansies. 


NEWEST PARIS MODES. 
By Madame RayYMond, 
Fushion-editor of ‘ La Mode Iilustrée.” 
The greatest part of the toilettes adopted by the 


Parisian ladies for summer are écru, whatever may be 
material employed—foulard, fancy stufts of silk and wo0?, 
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muslin, or linen. The trimmings are composed of flounces 
pleated flat, and either plain or trimmed in different 
styles, as we shall describe. The full suit is formed of a 
skirt, tunic, sash, and paletot, under which is worn a 
high waist of white nansook, with linen collar and cuffs. 
This is, as is seen, the lightest of dresses, and well suited 
to the sultry days of summer. 

When an écru dress of this kind is trimmed only with 
flounces, pleated flat and pressed down with a hot iron, 
these flounces are trimmed with écru or white guipure, 
and surmounted with insertion of the same colour as the 
lace. The material of the dress is cut away under the 
insertion. The flounces are often festooned, and the 
festoon is surmounted with open-work English embroidery, 
worked either in écru or white cotton ; sometimes also 
the flounces are edged with a band of white nansook 
about three-fifths of an inch wide, worked in scallops 
with white cotton, and set under the lower hem of each 
flounce; the latter, or only the upper flounce—if the 
dress has several of them—is surmounted by emdroidered 
white nansook insertion, two-fifths of an inch wide. The 
paletot is loose and slashed. Such are the model écru 
dresses for the summer season, 

For dresses made of transparent material, such as or- 
gandy, Swiss muslin, and grenadine of all kinds, straight 
scarves are made; this fashion is still very exceptional, and 
is only worn by a few elegant ladies. The arrangement 
of the scarf is, indeed, a little theatrical, as may be seen 
by the following description :— 

A few pleats are made on the upper edge of the scarf 
in the middle of the back ; the scarf is then laid on the 
high waist, and is fastened with a pin on each shoulder, 
after which it is crossed in front, and knotted behind 
about half way down the skirt of the dress, looping up 
the latter a little, so as to make it bouffant. Some knot 
it higher, and others again tie it under the left arm in- 
stead of behind. 

Grenadine, plain, in all shades, with satin stripes, or 
with black stripes on white, is much used for summer 
toilettes, not only for dresses, but for tunics and trim- 
mings. For instance, dresses are made of plain grey. 
foulard or silk, or even of grey fancy stuffs, as all silk 
and wool fabrics are styled at Paris, and these dresses are 
trimmed with flounces of white grenadine, striped with 
black, intersecting the flounces with bias folds, and 
setting them on with a heading formed by a very narrow 
fold of black silk. The skirt, tunic, paletot, and sleeves 
are all trimmed with one or three of these flounces of 
black and white striped grenadine. 

We give an example of thie use of grenadine. Dress of 
bright blue silk, cut round, without a train, and trimmed 
with six flounces of black grenadine, bordered each with 
narrow white guipure. Tunic of black grenadine, trimmed 
with a flounce of the same; the tunic is draped under 
each arm and looped up behind by means of a few pleats; 
but looped as it is, it scarcely shows the under-skirt, the 
flounce coming jnst above the upper flounce of the latter. 
Sash of bright blue silk. High blue waist, with long, full 
sleeves, covered with black grenadine; the waist is 
trimmed with bretelles, formed by a flounce of black 
grenadine, edged with white lace. Under the loose 
sleeves are close sleeves of blue silk, covered with black 
grenadine. The wrists and neck are edged with a frill of 
white guipure. Black straw round hat with tuft of white 
feathers. Black parasol, lined with blue silk. 

When loose wrappings are not worn, with a muslin 
waist underneath, for dog-days, the bigh waist of the same 
material as the dress suflices for the street, with no other 
addition than a belt with basques, which may be either 
very small, composed only of two pleated pieces set one 
over the other, or medium-sized, or very large, attaining 
almost to the size of a small tunic. The last are the least 
pretty ; for a tunic too short in front, and especially be- 
hind, is an ungraceful garment, and one that should be 
shunned. Many pointed basques are also worn, of black 
lace, plain or trimmed with black silk ribbon ; that is, 
the upper edge of the point is pleated in the middle of 
the back, and on these pleats, which should bring the 
middle of the point only two inches distant from the belt 
behind, is a bow of black ribbon with two short ends; a 
few pleats are also made at the belt; and another bow is 
set there, a little more voluminous than the preceding 
one ; under these last pleats is sewed a piece of double 
black silk, by the aid of which the lace point is fastened 
to the belt with an English pin. Often too, an ornament 
is composed of black lace, which is adapted to silk dresses 
of all kinds; black lace flounces are set on a tunic of 
black tulle, so as to cover it entirely ; and a fichu or small 
mantelet of black lace is set flat on the high waist of the 
dress with which this tunic is worn. 

One of the newest combinations of the present fashion 
is the use in a dress, of whatever kind, of two shades of 
the same colour ; one light and the other a little darker. 
This keeps the dress from being monotonous, while it 
preserves the softness and harmony of tone. For in- 
stance, lilac suits are made with violet and lilac trim- 
mings ; light green, with deep green and light green 
_ trimmings ; light brown or écru, with deep brown trim- 

mings; these trimmings, as a matter of course, are 
flounces, which are used to trim all dresses, and which differ 
only in number and arrangement. The flounces are made 


of the same colour as the dress, or they are surmounted by | 
«ruche of a deeper shade ; or they are edged with the | 
Same ; or a flounce of the lighter and one of the deeper | 


SEE is set on alternately. 
phade, which 1s generally used, not for the dress in cos- 
eae rae tints, but for the trimmings and accessories. 
Tacineenre: “ie case with respect to tunics made of crape, 
Poe fio five ard, or silk grenadine ; the light tint is used 
- ct mad eee: part of the dress, that is, the under- 
SK Pr ‘ € Vv s " . . 
EAS ust, and the tunic is made of the deeper 
Bruges lace is also mucl 


The belt is of the deeper 


sees temployed for dress trimming 
This lace, which is white a ‘ 1g. 
ee ei tt mee closely resembles the Renais- 
sance guipure In pattern, and consequently English lace ; 
16.1 y fl : y oe Sy S e ? 

it is sewn flat or slightly gathered, on the edge of tunics 
or paletots. As this lace 18 rather soft, a fringe is gene- 
rally set underneath, which comes about a third of its 
width below the lace. F or instance, a dress of grisaille 
faye is trimmed with a wide pleated fiounce ; the head- 
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ing of this flounce is covered with Bruges lace, pleated 
over the said heading ; above this is a pleated band of 
the same material as the dress, edged on each side with 
Bruges lace. ‘Tunic of China crape, of the same colour as 
the dress, edged with Bruges lace, under which is a set 
fringe of the same colour as the tunic, coming a little way 
below the lace. This trimming is used on all fabrics, 
whether light or dark, and even on black silk. 

Bonnets are smaller than ever ; round hats are exactly 
the size of a saucer ; they are set over the forehead, and 
only cover the narrow space in front of the chignon, 
which is still voluminous, and formed of braids or curls. 
They are worn with a rather large, or at least long, veil, 
which is fastened to the middle of the chignon by means 
of a large pin, the head of which is a jet star or flower. 

Crinoline has suffered a modification. It no longer 
exists—in front. The shape of the present fashion may 
be understood aby imagining an ordinary hoop-skirt cut 
in halves ; the front half is suppressed, the other with its 
hoops remains, and is made to forma large-sized tournure 
by the addition of a few hoops on the upper part; a 
perfectly flat strip, which passes from one side to the 
other and buttons on the left, serves to keep in place the 
semi-skirt exacted by the present fashion. 

For the indispensable wrappings designed to be thrown 
across the lap in a carriage, or carried on the arm in case 
of a sudden fall of the temperature, vareuses are made of 
white cloth embroidered with black and gold braid, or of 
black cashmere embroidered with gold braid and black 
silk. 

Flowing sleeves are again in fashion ; but as open 
under-sleeves are not admissible in the daytime, all 
dresses are provided with close half-sleeves of the same 
material as the dress, which are worn precisely like white 
under-sleeves, and are trimmed at the wrist with a frill of 
white lace. 

A little jewellery is permissible in the daytime, even 
with simple toilettes ; for instance, a chatelaine to which 
is suspended a watch, an eyeglass on a chain, a smelling- 
bottle, or a memorandum book. This chatelaine may be 
modern, or, what is still more appreciated, ancient, in 
gold of two colours. Medallions are also worn, suspended 
to a chain which is just long enough to reach round the 
neck. One or three medallions are worn at the same 
time ; it is not indispensable that they should be alike. 
All are of gold, of considerable size, set with pearls or 
precious stones, or simply enamelled. A few wear their 
veils fastened to their hats with long Italian pins of gold, 
chased, or in filagree work. Earrings are still worn, and 
are still very large, but generally round in form, and not 
separated from the ear—that is, closely resembling a huge 
button of gold, plain, or set with precious stones, in 
filagree work, or even of jet, as close as possible to the 
ear, and not pendent froin it. 
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“VOU HAVE TREATED ME LIKE A LADY,”* 
By a Puzztep HusBanp. 


Herz is what 
my wife told 
me on the day 
before we lett 
our pleasant 
country 
home; and its 
whole signifi- 
cance lies in 
the fact that 
it is true. 
‘‘Oh George! 
Miss Marcy, 
my drawing 
teacher, was 
here this af- 
ternoon to re- 
turn my last 
call and say 
good-bye, and 
J want just to 
tell you about 
ourtalk. ‘You 
don’t know,’ 
said she, ‘how 
sorry I am 
that you are 
.going away, 
{comparative 
‘stranger as I 
\,am. The fact 
is, Mrs. C—, 
KS ayou have 
\ Se rened : ae 
Be, KC a lady, 
and I do en- 
joy that very much.’ ‘ Why, Miss Marcy!’ said I, 
‘is it possible any of your pupils have treated you in 
any other way since you have been here?’ ‘ Indeed they 
have,’ she said, ‘and I do not find any fault with them 
for it. I made up my mind to it when I began to teach, 
and accepted it.’ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘I never did believe 
people acted in that way, and I have a hundred times 
denied that they did.’ ‘I assure you,’ said she, ‘ I have 
found very few people who treated me since I began to 
teach as I was used to being treated before. I was here 
once before, a year or two ago, with my mother, who 
came to be under a doctor’s care; and a great many 
people called on me and were very polite. But when I 
came this time as a teacher, they kept their distance! I 
tell you I don’t ask their favours. When I see any of them 
in the street I look away and avoid them.’ ‘I’m afraid 
that’s very naughty!’ said I, ‘ Well,’ she went on, 
‘ perhaps it is, but I will do it. And really I don’t blame 
them much ; [ used to be about as bad. When I was at 
school, we girls never discussed such things, but we saw 
how other people treated our teachers, and fell into the 


*See also Lapy’s OWN Paper for May 7, Articlh—‘‘ Women 
who Work,” by Jane Wallace. 
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le 
same way ourselves. So it serves me right to be treated 
so now. But it is a luxury to meet people who know mé 
for a lady in spite of my profession.’ ” 

‘¢ Just think of it !” concluded my wife, to me ; ‘and 
I tell you there are not many of her pupils that are 4 
intelligent and cultivated as she is, and she is as true 4 
lady as ever was. I suppose she wouldn’t tell me tl 
before lest she should seem to be asking attention, but 
now we are going away she felt free to speak.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘“‘for a country where we boast 80 
much, that’s pretty well! What, then, is the difference 
between Miss Marcy and her pupils? It is just this— 
that she has an accomplishment which they have not ; 
that she is doing a definite useful work instead of being 
idle, and that she has shown uncommon courage an 
force of character in taking care of herself. Pretty 
grounds those are for setting her down as an inferior ! 
declare, I believe I’ll write an article about it.” 

As the acute reader sees in my account of the difference 
between Miss Marcy and her neighbours, 1 left out the 
flaw in her case. She worked for her daily bread. That 
was the real reason why people did not call on her, and 
in little ways drew the fine invisible line that separates 
“fone of us ” from an outsider. Now that I consider @ 
genuine instance of woman’s wrongs. For a ‘‘ born an 
bred” lady to be shut out from equal companionship 
with ladies and gentlemen, is just as real and palpable a 
hardship, if not as grievous, as for a workwoman to be 
underpaid. And for this class of wrongs no redress cat 
be found in political reform. Suppose Miss Marcy were 
a voter, would that affect her relation to other women— 
would it affect their treatment of her? The trouble is in 
public sentiment, and no single measure or outward 
reform will reach it. That self-support, for a woman, is 
not compatible with the full dignity of high social posi- 
tion, is a popular prejudice, an inherited tradition, lying 
deeper than deliberate thought or rational opinion, and is 
ten times harder to reach. : 

Put in words, the proposition is so absurd that it is 
hard to argue against it. Idleness respectable, depend- 
ence respectable, work for amusement or ambition re- 
spectable, but a course of beneficent labour, chosen from 
honest pride, carried out with courage and patience—that 
is somehow degrading ! 

This is one of the mountains of wrong that yield not 
to sudden assault or brilliant demonstration, not to the 
orator and legislator ; but must be slowly worn away by 
thousands of little strokes, by the right feelings of ordi- 
nary men and women expressing themselves in every-day 
acts. 

Ladies, are you not bond-slaves to your social duties ? 
Don’t you say every pleasant day, ‘*O! I ought to make 
ever so many calls !” You travel hundreds of miles, you 
spend months of time, in calling on people because they 
call on you, and they call on you because you call on 
them! Your faithfulness to the law of social require- 
ments is amazing, and fills me, who am only a man, with 
wonder and awe! Some cynics grumble at the waste of 
time and trouble in visiting people who do not need you, 
nor you them, who do not care for you, nor you for 
them. Never mind the cynics now. But is there not a 
chance for the exercise of social virtue in a way that shall 
give more pleasure than does your ordinary routine ? Can 
you not think of people who are in themselves quite the 
equals of your calling acquaintances, but are thrown out- 
side the circle by the unreasonable whims of society, to 
wim eheke little politenesses would bring comfort and 
cheer 

The tired schoolmistress—doing the noblest work, that 
is fundamental to the happiness and honour of the coms 
munity ; the woman who, used to comfort and refinement, 
has bravely chosen any kind of labour, the most mechani- 
cal, rather than to be a helpless burden to others ; do you 
not know some such whose way would be lightened by the 
little marks of respect that every self-respectful soul really 
prizes, however bravely it may do without them? Can 
you not spare to such some of the little social attentions 
that you dispense so freely to those who have small need 
of them ? 

Cynic that I am, I may have grumbled a little when my 
wife first took the time for a ‘‘formal call” on Miss Marcy: 
But when I heard the story told above, I thought that 
these calls at any rate were time well bestowed. 


BABY. 
ABY, dreaming in thy cradle, 
- Closed thy sleep-enfolded eyes, 
While the moon with silver ladle, 
Dips the dark from out the skies! 


Fair as morning light engrafted 
On the fading planets’ beams, 
Breath from sleep-land gently wafted 
On the wings of baby-dreams. 


Dimpled cheeks so round and clear, 
Pearly eyelids half unclosed, 
Underneath, a tiny tear, 
Light as dew on leaf reposed. 


White arm chubby by thy side, 
Soiled with crawling on the floor, 

Mother’s darling, father’s pride, 
Waking, full of baby-lore. 


Sleep on, baby! fare thee well, 
With thy white and waxen brow, 

Blue veined as the violet-bell ! 
May life e’er be sweet as now ! 


We have to record the death of Mrs. Grattan, the venerable 
relict of Mr. Thomas Colley Grattan, who occupied an 
eminent position amongst the literary men of this country. 
The deceased, who was descended from the ancient family of 
the O’Donnels of Ireland, expired at her residence at Rich- 
mond, at the advanced age of eighty-four years, leaving issue 
three sons, two belunging to Her Majesty’s consular services 
one who is colonel in the Royal Engineers, and a daughter 
married to Mr. Bartholeyns de Fosselaert, who has been for 
several years secretary to the Belgian Legation at the Court 
of St. James’s, 
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[We invite discussion on all subjects of interest to ladies, and it must be 
distinctly understood therefore, that by giving insertion to the letters of 
Correspondents, we do not necesssarily identify ourselves with the opinions 
of the writers.—Ep. L.O.P.] 


LADIES AND LYCEUMS. 


To the Editor of the Lavy’s OWN PAPER. 


Sir,—I wish to say something to the readers of the Lapy’s 
Own Paper of the importance of forming lyceums for mutual 
improvement. The advantages arising from such societies are 
many. If properly conducted much information is gained ; 
the ability to express thoughts is acquired, and the mind is 
improved in every respect. Besides this, and that which 
makes lyceums especially desirable just now, 1s the ability it 
gives to conduct societies in an orderly and efficient way. 

Many women throu gh the country are turning their thoughts 
from fashion and frivolity to a consideration of subjects more 
worthy of intelligent human beings, and they wish to inspire 
other women with a desire for high aims, and a deeper real- 
isation of the privileges and responsibilities which must be 
peers as members of the human family—that ‘‘ noblest work 
of God.” 

There are different views as to the remedy for the mental 
and moral inactivity manifested by our sex ; some believing 
that if more occupations were opened to women, and they 
were paid the same wages as men, for the same work, they 
would, by thus being freed from dependence, feel their 
individuality and their individual responsibility, and 
their aspirations and acquirements would be _ greater. 
Others believe that as” long as women are a distranch- 
ised class, and only an addition to, or another part 
of men, who are the “heads,” and must think and act 
for them, they will have no higher aims than to please men, 
their imaginary superiors, and that the legitimate result is 
Mental inactivity, and a lack of moral strength which persons 
Occupying a secondary or subordinate position must always 
manifest, and the good influence which the female mind would 
have if fully developed is lost. They think the present system 
presents an incentive for women to cultivate their intellects, 
and consequently the mass of women. will remain as they are, 
until an improvement is made in their political position. But 
it is of no consequence what the remedy proposed, the same 
means is necessary to bring the subject before the people. 
By whatever methods the society is to be improved, one com- 
mon means is employed—that of association ; and thus arises 
the necessity for a suitable education. Hence there should 
be a lyceum formed in every neighbourhood where this phase 
of improvement should have due attention. 

Although very much is said in reports of woman suffrage 
Societies that is untrue, and great misrepresentation is prac- 
tised by those who wish to bring ridicule on that cause, there 
is no doubt often room for severe criticism. This is because 
Women have not been accustomed to conducting conventions 
or associations. Let them then go to work in earnest, form 
lyceums, elect officers ; choosing them not because they are 
personal friends, but because they think they will perform 
their duties better than any one else. 

It is very important to have an efficient president, one who 
can act promptly, and decide impartially ; indeed there is 
nothing more important to the success of an organisation than 
a good presiding officer. 

T have offered these few suggestions, hoping that the friends 
of improvement may act upon them so far as to make a start, 
after which experience will be the best guide. With the 
three requisites, industry, perseverance, and system, much ad- 
vancement will be made, and the fallacy of the theory that 
man has the all-intellect, or head, will be manifest.—Yours, 
&e., AV: 


COURTSHIP. 
To the Editor of the Lapy’s OWN PAPER. 


Sir,—As a constant reader of the Lapy’s Own Papen, of 
which I hold a very high opinion, although I am of the mas- 
culine gender, permit me to occupy a little of your space upon 
a subject of the greatest importance, and, I doubt not, interest 
also, to your lady readers—viz., courtship. To many of us 
this has been one of the pleasantest parts of our life, calling 
into action all the noblest passions—love, desire, hope—and 
arousing all the poetic feelings of the human soul. This it 
must be to all when its consummation is the unison of two 
kindred spirits. 

Ts it not also one of the most important events in life? The 
choice of a profession in business cannot be compared to it in 
importance. Its nearest simile is the proving of a gun before 
it is brought before the public, or the testing of the links of a 
chain to which the anchor is attached, and upon which the 
safety of the ship depends. Yet how is it carried on? Two 
persons of opposite sexes meet. No matter how or where 
they are attracted to each other, they are, or affect to be, 
mutually fascinated, and tacitly courtship commences. Of 
Course the fact is soon spread abroad. The gentleman is in- 
troduced to papa and mamma, and after a short time the en- 
gagement takes place. Now what do they really know of 
each other? When they meet they are naturally on their 
best behaviour. The lady may be beautiful and fascinating ; 
may have a lovely voice and fine execution ; her playing may 
be superlative; the gentleman may be interesting and 
amusing, or learned and sedate, and may hold a good 
positicn in society; but one thing is quite certain, 
they ‘‘are not themselves at all, at all” —not what 
they are in everyday life. If their love be true, 
they are under a charm ; if it be a sham, they are both play- 
ing the hypocrite and mutually endeavouring to deceive each 
other—and nothing 1s easler than for an artful person who 
has some interested motives in view to assume a passion 
which is not true or realised. Assuming the feeling to be 
genuine, they probably see but little into the inner life of each 
other, and only occasionally does some little trait exhibit 
itself. But straws show the way the wind blows, and cither 
One party to the engagement discovers certain incompatibilities 
of temper, differences in tastes and inclinations. The lady 
finds out that he whom she took for a genius is simply a bore, 
or that in]sowing his wild oats he has ruined his constitution, or 
that bis position and prospectsjare not as good as she anticipated. 
Or the gentleman, perchance, discovers that his charmer is not 
the most amiable that ever lived, that her domestic habits are 
hot such as would render a home happy, that she is untidy 
and knows nothing of household management, that she is too 
flighty, or a coquette, or is lacking in intelligence, or that in 
Marrying her he is marrying the whole family, and he begins 
to think he ought to “ look before he leaps.” 

Now, are persons under such circumstances bound to fulfil 
their engagements? As to the lady, she may be of such high 
principle that she would suffer anything rather than break 


her word ; but in the vast majority of instances she would not 
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hesitate —and rightly too—to break the engagement when she 
found her union with one from whom her love had departed 
would only end in misery. What, however, is the gentleman 
to do in similar circumstances? He is bound by the law. 
Either he must break the engagament, and be liable to be 
sued in a court of law for heavy damages for ‘‘ breach of pro- 
mise,” or he must marry the girl, and most likely lead a 
miserable life for the rest of his days, unless the Divorce 
Court should separate them. 

Ladies are now going in for equality of the sexes. Would 
it not be as well for them to begin by abolishing that very 
partial law for ‘‘ breach of promise,” which is all in favour of 
the ladies, for although a gentleman may bring an action and 
obtain a verdict, who ever heard of his getting any damages? 
Oh, no! his affections may be trifled with, his feelings may be 
wounded, his heart may be broken, he may be jilted for 
some more wealthy or flattering competitor, he may be subject 
to the jeers and jokes of his companions, his business may 
suffer, he may lose a rich heiress, and what is his remedy? 
Well, that must depend upon his constitution, but certainly 
it isnot to rush into law, for there is only added insult to 
injury. 

What we want is a higher moral feeling and a_healthier 
tone of life. We want to see our daughters in such a posi- 
tion as not to be obliged to marry the first man that offers, in 
order to secure a home. The time of courtship wil! then be a 
kind of probation, a time for the study of each other's cha- 
racter. Before marriage we cannot be too inquisitive and 
discerning in the faults of the person beloved ; after mar- 
riage we must be to these faults a little blind. Why, then, 
should either party, after a few weeks’ acquaintance, be 
saddled with one who turns out an uncongenial companion 
through life, or be subject to the penalties of the law? 
Another evil of the present custom is that it leads to short 
courtships. I believe that those marriages are generally the 
most happy that are preceded by a moderately long courtship, 
during which the love that is first engendered takes root, and 
gathers strength before marriage is grafted on it. I know we 
live in a fast age, but I think the records of the Divorce Court 
at any rate impress upon us the truth of the old proverb, that 
if ‘‘we marry in haste” we most likely shall ‘‘repent at 
leisure.” —Your constant reader, 


A FATHER. 


Che Aonseheeper. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


Cuoicr Rice Cusrarps ror SumMER.—Boil two or three 
bay-leaves and some bits of cinnamon and lemon-peel in a 
quart of new milk ; then rub down a spoonful of ground rice 
in a little cold milk, add the beaten yolks of two eggs, gradu- 
ally mix with the boiled milk, straining the latter from the 
leaves, &c. Place the custard over the fire in a saucepan, stir 
it gently until it thickens, pourit into a dish, stir in a spoonful 
of brandy, and, when cold, either put a whipped cream upon 
the top or serve in glass cups. 

PRESERVING PEAS GreEEN.—A correspondent says green 
peas may be preserved until the next spring if some of the 
summer crop are treated as follows: Pick them when full 
grown, shell them, dry them gently in the air, but thoroughly, 
and then store them in canvas bags in a dry place. When 
required for use soak them in water.for a few hours until 
plumped up, and then boil them. The following mode has 
been reported to us as being very successful by a person well 
qualified to judge of such matters: Carefully shell the peas, 
then put them in tin canisters, not too large ones; put in a 
small piece of alum, about the size of a horsebean, to a pint 
of peas, When the canister is full of peas fill up the inter- 
stices with water, and solder on the lid perfectly air-tight, and 
boil the canister for about twenty minutes ; then remove them 
to acool place, and they will be found in January but little 
inferior to fresh, newly-gathered peas. Bottling is not so 
good—at least we have not found it so ; the air gets in, the 
liquid turns sour, and the peas acquire a bad taste. 

Cooxinc New PoratTors.—Choose the potatoes as 
nearly of a size as possible; wash them, and rub 
off the outer rind; then wipe them dry with a clean 
napkin. Put quarter of a pound of fresh butter into a 
stewpan ; set it on the fire, and when it boils throw in the 
potatoes. Let them boil in the butter till they are done, 
taking care to toss them every now and then, so that they 
may all go successively into the boiling butter. They must 
be carefully watched, because if done too much they shrivel 
up and become waxy. When the fork indicates that they are 
done, they must be taken out before they lose their crispness, 
put into a dish, and some salt sprinkled over them. As soon 
as they are taken from the boiling butter a handful of parsley 
may be thrown into it, and, after it has had a boil or two, 
laid upon the potatoes as a garnish. They must be eaten im- 
mediately. This is a beautiful dish to serve up with fish, or 
it may be eaten alone. The butter in which the potatoes were 
dressed may be pured into a jar, and serve again for the same 
purpose. 

OMELETTE AU Crrron.—Beat six eggs, well sweeten them, 
and add the grated rind of a lemon and a good teaspoonful of 
grated ginger ; pour it into a fryingpan containing enough 
boiling lard, fry it on one side only, fold it, and serve upon 
a white napkin. 

Home-mMApE CuracoA.—Highly approved.—Take the rind 
of six oranges, peeling it off as thin as you can, without leav- 
ing any of the white skin adhering to it. Put it into a large 
glass jar with a metal cover closing tight. Pour over the 
rind a guart of the best brandy, and as much of rectified 
spirit of wine. Let them steep in a warm place (on the 
kitchen mantleshelf or in a sunny window) for a {fortnight. 
Then strain the liquor carefully away from the orange-peel. 
Melt in a saucepan two pounds of loaf-sugar, with the help of 
a wineglass of water—not more. When melted, and nearly 
cold, pour it into the liqueur, stirring well. Then bottle it off. 
If wished to be highly and brightly coloured, put in @ little 
saffron to infuse together with the orange-peel. 

N.B. In making liqueurs of this kind, note that the syrup or 
sugar is not to be added until after the flavouring ingredients 
have been withdrawn. Otherwise, they would absorb their 
share of sugar, which, consequently, would be wasted. 


Nore.—We would here remind our readers that we shall be happy at all 
times to receive really good, well-tried receipts for the household. Not- 
withstanding the many bulky and expensive volumes that have been pub- 
lished on cookery, first-class practical receipts are comparatively rare. 


“ After thoroughly testing it, 1 believe your Vegetable Pain Killer 
to be the best medicine for diarrhcea I have ever known. It speedily 
relieves the patient of all unpleasant symptoms without any shock 
or causing constipation. I consider it a most valuable family medi- 
cine, and would not willingly be without it.—H. T. BARRETT, 
Surrey Chambers, Strand, July 10, 1869,—To P, D. & Son.” 
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THE COURT. 


Tur QuEEN went out ot Balmoral with Princess Beatrice 
on Monday morning last week, and in the afternoon with 
Princess Louise, attended by the Hon. Eva Macdonald. The 
Rev. Dr. Taylor had the honour of dining with Her Majesty. 

On the Tuesday morning the Queen went out with Princess 
Louise, and in the afternoon drove to the Glassalt Shiel, at- 
tended by the Duchess Dowager of Athole and Miss Mac- 
gregor. ‘The Princesses went out riding. 

On Wednesday the Queen drove to the Linn of Dee, accom- 
panied by the Princess Beatrice, and attended by the Duchess 
Dowager of Athole and the Hon. Eva Macdonald. Princess 
Louise, attended by the Hon. Harriet Phipps and Miss Mac- 
gregor, drove to Invercauld and paid a visit to Mr. Far- 
quharson. 

The Queen, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses Princess 
Louise and Princess Beatrice, left Balmoral on Friday at one 
o'clock, and arrived at Windsor Castle on Saturday morning 
at ten minutes before nine. The suite in attendance consisted 
of the Hon. Harriet Phipps, Colonel H. Ponsonby, Lord 
Charles Fitzroy, Dr. Hoffmeister, and Mr. Sahl. The Dowager 
Duchess of Athole attended Her Majesty to Perth. The 
Marchioness of Ely succeeded the Dowager Duchess of 
Athole as Lady in Waiting. The Hon. Lucy Kerr and the 
Hon. Emily Cathcart succeeded the Hon. Horatia Stopford 
and the Hon. Harriet Phipps as Maids of Honour in Waiting. 


Viscount Torrington, Lord Frederic Kerr, and Colonel Du 


Plat arrived at the Castle as Lord, Groom, and Equerry in 
Waiting. 

In the afternoon the Queen drove out attended by the 
Marchioness of Ely. 

On Sunday morning Her Majesty, their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice, and the Ladies and 
Gentlemen in Waiting, attended Divine Service in the 
private chapel. The Rev. Brook F. Westcott, D.D., canono f 
Peterborough, preached the sermon. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise, drove out on 
Monday afternoon, the Marchioness of Ely being in attendance ; 
and Her Majesty and the princesses went out in the grounds on 
Tuesday morning. Her Royal Highness Princess Louise, 
attended by Lady Caroline Barrington, the Hon. Emily Cath- 
eart, and Colonel du Plat, went to London on Tuesday after- 
noon. 

His Royal Highness Prince Leopold, who was prevented 
by indisposition from joining Her Majesty at Balmoral, is 
better, and able to get out twice a-day in the private grounds 
of the castle. 

Her Majesty continues to receive good accounts of the 
Crown Princess of Prussia and her infant daughter. 

Their Royal Highneses Prince and Princess Christian and 
his Serene Highness Prince Waldemar of Schleswig-Holstein 
and Sir T. M. and the Hon. Lady Biddulph dined with the 
Queen on Sunday. On Monday morning Her Majesty, ac- 
companied by Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice, went out 
in the grounds. 

PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
after the Ascot races, remained at Cooper’s-hill, and enter- 
tained a distinguished circle of guests. The Prince and 
Princess took daily drives in Windsor Great-park and 
neighbourhood, and especially to Virginia Water. 

On Monday last the Prince and Princess of Wales, accom- 
panied by Prince Albert Victor, Prince George, Princess 
Louise, Princess Victoria, and Princess Maud, and attended 
by the Hon. Mrs. Coke, General Sir William Knollys, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, returned to Marlborough House. 
The Princess of Wales afterwards drove out, accompanied by 
the Hon. Mrs, W. Grey. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by the Hon. 
Mrs. Coke, General Sir William Knollys, Leiutenant-Colonel 
Keppel, and Mr Helps, visited Dulwich Picture Gallery, on 
Tuesday, and afterwards went to the Dulwich College, where 
the Prince presided at the distribution of prizes to the succesful 
scholars. The Princess of Wales afterwards drove out, 
attended by the Hon. Mrs. Coke. 


Tur QurEN’s AccEssion To THE THroNnE.—Monday 
being the thirty-third anniversary of Her Majesty’s accession 
to the throne, the auspicious occasion was duly celebrated 
with the usual honours at Windsor. In the morning and at 
intervals during the day the bells of St. George's Chapel and 
the parish church of St. John were rung, while at noon royal 
salutes were fired from the artillery in the Long Walk and the 
Royal Adelaide frigate and Fort Belvedere at Virginia Water. 
Her Majesty succeeded to the throne upon the death of her 
uncle, King William 1V., June 20, 1837. 

It is expected the Court will reside at Windsor until the 
middle of July. The season this year will, it may be ob- 
served, be somewhat later than usual, consequent upon the 
period when Whitsuntide fell. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and General Sir 
William Knollys were on Saturéay unanimously elected mem- 
bers of the Royal Athletic Club. The annual sports and 
dinner take place at Westward Ho, in Devonshire, in August. 
Many illustrious names have joined the club during the present 
season, both ladies and gentlemen. 

On Monday a grand féte with a fancy sale was held at the 
Hanover-square Rooms under the patronage of her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Cambridge and her Reyal Highness 
the Princess Mary of Teck, in aid of the funds for the esta- 
blishment of a convalescent and country home in connection 
with the National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, 
Queen-square, Bloomsbury. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenberg-Strelitz arrived at St. James’s Palace 
on Saturday from Germany, attended by Lady Caroline Cust, 
Baron von Engel, and Baron von Both. 

His Serene Highness Prince Louis of Battenberg, R.N., has 
left Maurigy’s Hotel for Darmstadt. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge has arrived 
in the Ambassadors’ Court, St. James’s Palace, from Cam 
bridge Cottage, Kew, for the season. 

Her Magesty’s State Breakrast.—By command of Her 
Majesty, about $00 invitations had been sent out up to et 
time of our going to press for the grand State breakfast ct 
was to take place upon the beautiful lawn in front of the as 
Terrace of Windsor Castle yesterday (Friday). eer Cat .Aq 

The Prince and Princess de Teano have arrived #0 “% 
Brook-street. 
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His Serene Highness Prince Waldemar of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein arrived on Saturday at Frogmore, on a visit to Prince and 
Princess Christian. 

The baptism of her highness the infant princess, daughter 
of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein (Princess Helena of Great Britain and 
Ireland), was solemnised on Monday at four o’clock, in the 
private chapel within the Castle. Two rows of chairs (one on 
each side of the centre) were appropriated to the sponsors and 
the royal personages invited to be present. The following 
royal personages were present at the ceremony : Her Majesty 
the Queen, their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Hoistein, Princess Louise, Princess 
Beatrice, her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, his 
Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, and his 
Serene Highness Prince Waldemar of Schleswig- Holstein. 
The clergy officiating were the Bishop of London and the Hon 
and Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor. The sponsors for the 
infant princess were: Her Majesty the Queen, their Royal 
Highnesses Princess Louise and the Duchess of Cambridge, 
their Serene Hignesses Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar and 
Prince Waldemar cf Schleswig-Holstein, and the Duchess of 
Roxburghe as proxy for her Serene Highness Princess Augusta 
of Schleswig-Holstein. Prince Arthur and Prince Leopold and 
Princess Amelia of Schleswig-Holstein, who were also sponsors, 
were unable to be present. The Queen hanced the princess 
to the Bishop of London, and gave her names—‘‘ Victoria, 
Louise, Sophie, Augusta, Amelia, Helena.”’ 

SraTE BALL. —By command of the Queen a State Ball was 
given on Tuesday evening at Buckingham Palace, to which a 
party of about 1,700 was invited. The Prince and_ Princess 
of Wales, accompanied by Prince and Princess Christian, 
Princess Louise, and the other members of the Royal Family, 
conducted by the Viscount Sydney (Lord Chamberlain), and 
attended by the ladies and gentlemen in waiting, entered the 
ball-room at half-past ten o’clock, when the dancing im- 
mediately commenced. Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales wore a dress of blue satin trimmed with tulle, fine 
Brusseis lace, and flowers ; headdress, a tiara of diamonds ; 
ornaments, pearls and diamonds ; orders, Victoriaand Albert, 
Catherine of Russia, and the Danish Order. Her Royal 
Highness Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein wore a ball- 
dress —colour ‘‘Vert du Nil,” trimmed with satin and 
garden lilies ; diamond tiara and ornaments ; orders, Victoria 
and Albert, St. Isabella of Portugal, and Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha. Her Royal Highness Princess Louise wore a dress of 
cherry-coloured silk and white tulle, trimmed with chatelains 
of cactus blossoms and variegated leaves. Headdress, cactus 
blossoms and diamonds, Diamond ornaments, Victoria and 
Albert Order, the Order of St. Isabel, and the Coburg and Gotha 
Family Order. Mr. D. Godfrey’s quadrille band, conducted 
by Mr. Dan Godfrey, bandmaster Grenadier Guards, was in 
attendance. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Notwithstanding Monsignor Capel’s denial, John Bull ad- 
heres to its statement that the Marquis of Bute is about to 
revert from the Church of Rome to Protestantism. 

Lady Willoughby de Broke was safely delivered of a son on 
Sunday last at 24, Bolton-street. 

The death of Lord Arthur Pelham Clinton, which took 
place at Christchurch, from exhaustion following an attack of 
scarlet-fever, was announced on Saturday evening. The solicitor 
who acted for Lord Arthur Clinton has sent to the papers on 
Monday morning a letter which had been prepared before his 
death relative to the serious charges pending against him in 
connexion with the Boulton and Park case. Lord Arthur’s 
solicitor states that when fully conscious of his approaching 
end he solemnly reiterated his denial of the charges against 
him. The deceased nobleman was only thirty years of age. 

We regret to announce the death, on Monday, of Mr David 
D. Keane, Q.C., an eminent member of the Common-law bar, 
in the midst of an active professional career. 

The Earl and Countess of Wilton entertained at dinner on 
Monday evening at their residence in Grosvenor-square, her 
Royal Highness Princess Mary Adelaide of Teck and his 
Serene Highness the Prince of Teck, the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Blandford, the Earl and Countess of Sefton, 
the Earl and Countess of Cork, the Earl of Bessborough, and 
others. 

The Countess of Dudley had a dancing party on Monday 
night at Dudley House, Park-lane, at which a numerous party 
assembled. 

Lady Simpson, widow of Sir James Y. Simpson, died at 
Killin, Perthshire, on Friday afternoon. : 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Clanricarde entertained 
her Royal Highness Princess Mary Adelaide and his Serene 
Highness the Prince of Teck at dinner on Saturday evening, at 
their residence in Stratton-street, Piccadilly. 

fer Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge honoured 
the Duke and Duchess of Cleveland by her company at 
dinner on Saturday at Cleveland House, St. James’s-square. 

Lady Carew gave a concert on Friday night at her residence 
in Belgrave-square, at which a numerous company assembled, 
The concert commenced shortly after eleven o'clock, by which 
hour many of the guests had congregated. 

The Marchioness Townshend and Lady Alexina Duff, ac- 
companied by Mr. Aubrey Coventry and Viscount Raynham, 
have left London for Duff House, Banff. 

Lord Hotham entertained a select party at dinner on Satur- 
day at his residence in Grosvenor-street. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge honoured Mr. 
and Mrs. Petre with his company at dinner, in Berkeley- 
square, on Monday evening. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Donegall entertained a 
select circle at dinner at their residence in Grosvenor-square on 
Monday last. 

The Earl and Countess of Shaftesbury had a dinner party 
on Tuesday evening at the family residence in Grosvenor- 
square, 

_We have to announce the death, on the 19th inst., of 
Lieutenant-General Edward Hungerford Delaval Elers Napier, 
colonel of the 46th Regiment, which necessarily becomes at 
the, disposal of the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief by his 

The Rev. Robinson Duckworth being about to retire from 
the office of governor to his Royal Highness Prince Leopold, 
the Queen, to mark the sense which Her Majesty entertains 
of his nalts brgnes has been graciously pleased to 
appoin aplaincy in ordi 
aeatl of the Rev. Thomas rather Ginary, .yacant,:by the 


FORTHCOMING FASHIONABLE EVENTS. 
To-day (Saturday ). 


The Duchess of Cleveland’s assembly. 
Lady Clay’s garden party, at Fulwell Lodge, Twickenham. 


Miss Bateman’s last appearance at the Olympie Theatre as 
Mary Warner. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Grand rose show at the Crystal Palace. Frequent trains from 
London-bridge, Victoria, and Kensington. 

Mr. Alfred Wigan’s benefit at the Gaiety Theatre. 

June 27. 

Mr, E. Majoribanks’ first dance. 

Mrs. Washington Hibbert’s second dance, 34, Dover-street. 

The Hurlingham Club—Return match between the Lords and 
Commons. Military bands in attendance. 

June 28 

The Duchess of Buccleuch’s afternoon party at Montagu House. 

Lady Howard of Glossop’s dance. 

The Royal Academy soirée, at Burlington House, instead of 
the 29th inst. 

June 29. 

Concert at Buckingham Palace. 

The Duke of Devonshire’s fourth assembly. 

Lady Catherine Wheble’s ball, instead of the 24th inst. 

Mrs. Paynter’s ball. 

Mr. Oberthier’s matinée musicale, under the immediate 
patronage of the Duchess of Wellington, at his residence, 
14, Talbot-road, Westbourne-park, W.; to commence at 
three o’clock precisely. 

June 30. 


Lady Huntingfield’s ball. 
Lady Molesworth’s soirée dansante. 
Mrs. Foster’s ball, at 81, Eaton-square. 
Amateur concert at Dudley House in aid of Mrs. Gladstone’s 
Orphanage ; to commence at half-past three. 
July 1. 
The Countess of Craven’s ball. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The Empress of Austria will arrive at Munich towards the 
latter end of July, en route for a villa situated on the borders 
of the Lake de Starnsberg, where her Majesty will pass the 
remainder of the summer. 

The Archduchess Maria Annunciade, wife of the Archduke 
Charles Louis of Austria, has been safely delivered of a 
daughter. 

A correspondent of Za Liberté says that recently a subscrip- 
tion was opened in Italy for the purpose of presenting a royal 
crown to Victor Emmanuel, and a total of 45,000 francs was 
collected in a short space of time. The King, having heard 
what was on foot, invited those who had been active in the 
matter to the palace. He thanked them for their generous 
design, and begged them to convey his acknowledgments to 
those who had subscribed to the fund, but to inform them 
that, such as he was, his crown was good enough for him, and 
that he begged them to apply the fund so collected to the 
foundation in Florence of an asylum for the indigent blind. 
Such a mode of receiving a present from his people needs no 
comment, save that it is worthy of being imitated. : 

It is announced by telegram that Jerome Bonaparte died at 
Baltimore on the 17th inst. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of Montague George Knight, Esq., son and 
heir of Edward Knight, Esq., of Chawton-park, Alton, with 
Miss Florence Hardy, fourth daughter of the late Charles 
Hardy, Esq., of Froyle-park, Hants, and niece of the Right 
Hon. Gathorne Hardy, M.P., was solemnised on Thursday 
last week at the village church of Froyle, the Bishop of 
Winchester, assisted by the Hon. and Rev. Francis Pelham 
and the Rev. Astley W. Cooper, officiating. The bride was 
given away by her eldest brother, Mr. Charles Stewart Hardy. 
The happy pair left Froyle-park shortly after three o’clock for 
Basingstoke, en route for Wales. 

The approaching marriage is announced of Mr. Gaisford 
with Lady Alice Kerr, sister of the Marquis of Lothian. 

Lord Rokeby is, it is said, to be married to the daughter of 
an Irish clergyman. 

The marriage of the Lady Edith Nelson, third daughter of 
the Earl and Countess Nelson, with Mr. Tudway is arranged 
to take place on Tuesday, the 5th of July, at St. Paul’s 
Jhurch, Knightsbridge. 

Mr. Motley’s daughter is about to marry the second son of 
the late Earl Cowper, and grandson of Lady Palmertson. 


The marriage of Lord Henley with Miss Jekyll is arranged 
to take place on Thursday, the 30th of June. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the Right Hon. Julian Henry Charles Fane 
was proved in London under 18,0007. personalty in England. 
The testator was the fourth son of the eleventh Earl of West- 
morland, by Priscilla his wife, the daughter of the fourth 
Earl of Mornington. 

The will of the Hon. Emily Susan Laura Waldegrave West- 
by, of York-gate, Regent’s-park, was proved in London under 
40,0007. personalty. ‘The testatrix was the eldest daughter of 
Vice-Admiral William Lord Radstock, G.C.B., the tirst baron, 
and married in 1815, Mr. Nicholas Westby. 

The will of the Right Rev. Thomas Parry, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Barbadoes, who died on 16th March last, at his 
residence, West Malvern, aged seventy-five, was proved at 
Worcester, under 10,000. personalty in England. This 
venerable prelate had held the colonial bishopric since 1842, 
his son, the Right Rev. Henry H. Parry, D.D., formerly 
tutor of Codrington College, having, since 1868, been 
appointed and officiated as coadjutor Bishop of the diocese. 

The will of the Very Rev. Thomas Dale, D.D., Dean of the 
Cathedral Church of Rochester, was proved in London on the 
27th ult. under 18,000/. personalty. He leaves to his daughters 
Rose and Clara his furniture. [is numerous presentations of 
plate and other memorials, together with his library, he dis- 
tributes among his children, to whom he has left pecuniary 
legacies. To two of his female servants he leaves 501. each. 
The residue of his estate he leaves between his two daughters, 
Rose and Clara Dale. 

The will of Mr. John Robinson, of Spring Bank, Chester- 
field, Derby, was proved in London, on the 23rd ult, under 
300,000/. personalty, the executors being Messrs. George Coke 
Robinson, James C. Dymock Robinson, and William Henry 
Robinson, his nephews. 


RosskTTer’s Hair REsTorER is the only preparation which can 
be confidently relied wpon for restoring grey hair to its origina) 
colour. It assists nature in supplying the colouring properties 
which may have become deficient through age or disease. Price 
3s. 6d. per bottle. 

Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like the Queen’s laundress, it is the 
finest Starch they ever used, 


| [June 25, 1870. 
General Dews of the Gileck. 


LADY of title, the widow of an Irish peer, was among 
the recipients of outdoor relief at the Lambeth Work- 
house during the past week. 

Currinc A Wire's Heap orr.—A pensioner residing in 
Bull-lane, Dublin, cut his wife’s head off on Thursday night 
last week, while under the influence of drink. He is i 
custody. 

A trial, which it is said will be one of the most gigantic on 
record, is about to take place in Hungary. The accused are 
brigands, 300 in number, and it is expected that 200 of them 
will be condemned to death. 

A Woman Kititep sy Licatninc.—About five o’clock 
on Thursday night last week, during the thunderstorm which 
then prevailed, a woman, named Mrs. Atkinson, was struck 
dead by a flash of lightning at Hemswell, near Gainsborough. 
She sat at tea in her own house at the time. A man who was 
sitting at the table had his arm greatly scorched. 

SHORTSIGHTEDNESS CausinGc A Lapy’s Dratu.—A lady 
named Buckley, fifty-two years of age, resident at Highgate, 
diea a day or two since, in consequence of drinking some 
liniment in mistake for wine. ‘It was stated at the inquest 
that she was shortsighted. The poison in the liniment was 
aconite. 

Miss RYE AND HER ORPHAN GIRLs.—Miss Rye starts for 
‘*Our Western Home,” Niagara, Canada West, on the 14th 
of July, with 100 more little orphan girls. Miss Rye adds 
that the expenses incurred in commencing, as well as in 
carrying on, this work are very great, and she is needing 
further help. 

DEATH OF THE SISTER OF SILVIO PELLICO.—The decease 
of the sister of Silvio Pellico is announced, at the age of 
seventy-two. It is said that she has left memoirs which will 
serve as a sequel to her brother’s touching production ‘Le 
Mie Prigione,” as well as being a highly interesting contri- 
bution to the moral and political history of the Austro- 
Venetian territory in the period from 1830 to 1850. 

} Tue Princess or WALES A Wir.-—The Gaulois reports a 
short conversation which took place the other day at Ascot, 
on the occasion of the flower girl Isabelle’s visit, between 
the Princess of Wales and a French attaché, who was over- 
elated at the victory of Sornette. ‘That admirable race, 
Madame,” said he, ‘‘revenged us for Waterloo.” ‘‘ True,” 
answered the Princess, ‘‘but at Waterloo you ran better still.” 

Fire AT THE Houses oF PARLIAMENT.—A rumour spread 
at an early hour on Tuesday morning that the clock tower of 
the Houses of Parliament was on fire. Everybody inside was 
roused, and the engines were sent for, but in a short time the 
cause of alarm was not only discovered, but removed. The 
matting which is placed on the floor under the weights of the 
clock to break their fall, if such an event should ever occur, 
had become ignited by the heat from the flue which passes near, 
and was smouldering, but the prompt application of water 
extinguished the fire, and all danger was at an end. 


PRESENT STATE OF THESLAVE TRADE.—-Theannual Blue-book 
on the state of the slave trade was published this week. From 
all parts nearly the reports are the same, that the trade is 
dying out. It only lingers in diminishing strength in parts 
of Zanzibar, and afew ports on the east coast. Havannah 
reports from our consuls assure us that the Spanish Govern- 
ment is now sincere in its desire, and most energetic in its 
action, to put a stop to the trade. So completely has the 
trade been stopped, and so little have the courts of adjudica- 
ture had to do, that it is now intended to abolish entirely all 
the courts of mixed commission at most of the chief stations. 


Two Women EATEN In ALGERIA.—A diabolical case of 
anthropophagy has been tried by the assizes of Blidah, in 
Algeria. Three Mohammedans with unpronounceable names 
killed two women and a boy, cut up the bodies, and took them 
home in sacks. A family meeting of the tribe was held, and 
a banquet followed, at which the remains of the victims were 
served up and eaten under various enticing names. One of 
the savages has since died, another managed to escape, and 
the third has been sentenced to death. Another case is re- 
ported, in which a young Algerian, having feasted on his 
father’s corpse, and finding it to his taste, murdered his 
brother, and disposed of his body in the same way. 


THE ‘‘COUNTESS OF DERWENTWATER” AGAIN.—The ‘‘Coun- 
tess of Derwentwater,” described in the rate-book as ‘‘ Lady 
Amelia Matilda Mary Tudor Radclyffe,” has been summoned 
before the Gateshead magistrates for the non-payment of 4. 
13s. 9d., the amount due for poor-rate on a house recently in 
her occupation at Blaydon. ‘The defendent did not answer to 
the summons. The collector said that the rates had been 
formerly paid for ‘‘ the Countess’ by the vicar, the Rev. Mr. 
Brown ; but he had ceased to pay them, and the sum named 
in the summons had accrued. It appeared that the house was 
now empty, and there were no goods or chattels to distrain 
upon. An order for payment was made, and the collector 
was informed that if the Countess did not pay he could have 
her committed in default. 

New Sotpiers’ Wipows’ Funp.—It appears from a recent 
Parliamentary return that there is in the hands of the War- 
office an unappropriated balance of 25,000/., the residue of 
large sums of money which in the course of the last six years 
have reached the War-oflice from India and the colonies, being 
the accumulations from deceased soldiers’ effects. It is, we 
find, not intended that the above balance should be idle in 
the War-office books. After every effort has been made to 
find the ‘‘ next of kin” of soldiers who have died intestate, it 
is contemplated to make use of the money thus unclaimed to 
form the nucleus of a charitable fund, which shall have for its 
object the amelioration of the distress of soldiers’ widows and 
children. 

THE LeaEND or Lapy Goptva.—In accordance with a 
very ancient practice, which has been repeated at intervals of 
three or four years, the traditional story of Lady Godiva was 
commemorated at Coventry on Monday by a grand historical 
procession. This being the week of the great fair in Coventry 
the city was unusually lively, and thousands of visitors came 
from all parts of the country—London, Birmingham, Leicester, 
Northampton, and elsewhere—to witness the pageant. The 
procession was very imposing, and paraded the streets for 
several hours. . ‘‘ Lady Godiva” was dressed in skin tights, 
reaching to the waist, and a short petticoat. Among the 
other characters represented where the Earl of Mercia (Lady 
Godiva’s husband), Edward the Black Prince, Mary Queen of 
Scots, King Henry VIII, St. George m Armour, King 
Richard I., King Henry IV., Sir John Falstaff, &c. The 
procession was led by a detachment of the 5th Dragoons, and 
was taken part in by the local societies and others from a dis- 
tance—the Foresters, Ancient Order of Druids, and the like. 
Mr. Mander, whose menagerie 18 at present stationed in 
Coventry, gave valuable assistance by allowing the use of his 
elephants, dromedaries, and other animals, A feature of the 
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Reecoue was a number of young children very prettily dressed, 
nd mounted on horses led by attendants. The streets pre- 
ented a most crowded aspect during the whole day, but no 
asualties of any moment have been reported. 
, Tur Grear Frere at Pera.—Some shocking details of the 
ate fire at Pera have been furnished this week. Incidents of 
the most painful description (the writer says) have not been 
panting. Whole families have been found, the members 
ocked in each other’s death embrace. Some few have been 
removed from the cellars of their houses still groaning in life, 
ut only to expire on exposure to the air. I hear that the 
number of houses burnt down is computed generally at 8,000. 
ur correspondent says it has been ascertained that more than 
1,200 lives were lost, but there is no reason to believe that 
that number by any means expresses the real fatality. 


TERRIBLE RAILWAY ACCIDENT—SIXTEEN Persons KILLED. 
—Early on Tuesday morning a frightful accident happened on 
the Great Northern Railway, near Newark, to an excursion 
train which was returning from London to Yorkshire. When 
& goods train from Doncaster for London was about half-a-mile 
South of Newark one of the axles of a waggon broke close to 
the wheel, and that waggon and others were thrown off the 
up-line on to the down-line, which was completely blocked. 
At nearly the same moment the excursion train, which had 

eft London at nine on the previous evening, passed the spot, 

and, running into the waggons, a disastrous collision occurred. 
No less than sixteen passengers, including the driver and fire- 
man of the excursion train, were either killed on the spot or 
died shortly afterwards, and many more were seriously 
injured. Both rails were blocked up aud traffic suspended, 
except by a loop line. 

A Lapy BANKRUPT.—The case of the Countess D’Alteyrac 

as again come before Mr. Registrar Brougham, at the Court 
of Bankruptcy, a sitting for dividends being appointed. The 

ountess is described as Junia Maria D’Alteyrac, of Park- 
street, Grosvenor-square, commonly called Countess D'Altey- 
Tac, otherwise Countess of Willoughby. The account sub- 
mitted by the assignees showed that since the last sitting on 
the 4th of March, when a balance of 1407. remained in hand 
after paying the first dividend of 3s. 10d. in the pound, there 
had been received from Lord Willoughby d’Eresby a sum of 
800/., as annuity and penalties, under the award of Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt, Q.C. Deducting the allowance paid to the 
bankrupt under the order of the court of 507. a month, there 
remained a balance available for dividend of about 6501. The 
usual resolution was passed. ‘The fund is expected to yield a 
dividend of 2s. 6d. in the pound. 


Deatu or JEROME Bonaparte.—The late M. Jéréme Bona- 
parte (Paterson), whose death has been telegraphed from 

ew York, was born in 1805. Whilst maintaining his quality 
of French citizen he married Miss Susan May, and lived in 
complete retirement in Baltimore. Law proceedings, it may 
be remembered, arose between Jéréme Bonaparte and Prince 
Naro'eon as to the validity of their father’s first marriage, a 
suit, which caused no little talk in 1860, ensued, and the 
former was defeated. The deceased leaves a son of thirty- 
eight years of age, who, coming to France at the re-establish- 
ment of the Empire, entered as sub-lieutenant in the French 
army, and has been since 1865 chef d’escadron in the 
Empress’s Dragoons. ‘The first wife of King Jérome, the 
father of Prince Napoleon, whose marriage was annulled by 
Napoleon I., Mrs. Paterson, is still alive, now ninety years of 
age, and was present at her son’s death 

Curtpren Birren sy. A Doc.—At Marylebone Police- 
court, Richard Jackman, of 25, Broadley-terrace, appeared 
before Mr. Mansfield in answer to a summons charging him 
with permitting a ferocious unmuzzled dog to be at large in 
High-street, Marylebone. It was proved that the dog had 
bitten two young children. The mother of one child who was 
bitten five or six weeks ago gave the defendant notice of what 
had happened, but he still left the dog unmuzzled. On the 
Sth of June it bit another child, and the present summons 
was taken out. The defendant declared that the dog was 
not ferocious, and would not bite unless it was teazed. Mr. 
Mansfield said that as the defendant had received notice of 
the dog’s ferocity, there was no excuse for allowing it to go 
unmuzzled. He would therefore have to pay a penalty of 40s. 
and costs, or in default of payment would be committed to 
prison for one month, The dog must be destroyed as soon as 
the police found it. 


ArremprTeD MurDER AND SurcipE.—On Monday a man 
named John Duke, aged fifty, a cigar-maker, in Bridgewater- 
gardens, Aldersgate-street, attempted to murder his wife, and 
afterwards to commit suicide. He had not been employed for 
some time, and had threatened several times to commit 
suicide, About ten o’clock in the’ morning he suddenly 
seized his wife by the throat, pulled her back, and then cut 
her throat almost from ear to ear. So deep was the wound 
that the thorax was cut through. She fell, not having time 
to give the least cry for assistance. The husband then cut 
his own throat. An alarm was given by some of the lodgers, 
and the place was entered, when Duke and his wife were 
found lying on the floor covered in blood. A medical gentle- 
man was called in, but such were the dreadful injuries both 
had received that it was deemed advisable to have them re- 
moved to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. The woman is not 
expected to recover, and the man is very seriously wounded. 


‘A CLERICAL CHAMPION or Lapres.—The Bishop of Carlisle, 
speaking in that city on Tuesday on educational subjects, 
observed that he entirely sympathised with the movement now 
being made to benefit the education of girls as well as boys. 
It might be ridiculed by carrying it to an absurdly exaggerated 
degree ; but as regards the general principle of doing what we 
can to improve the minds of women as well as men, it would 
be a monstrous shame that men should arrogate to themselves 
things which, if good at all, are as good for woman as man. 
Therefore he hailed with satisfaction the attempts that are 
being made to give women a more liberal education than has 
been the fashion to give them in England for some time. At 
the same time, it might be made ridiculous and absurd, and 
he sincerely trusted that whatever be done will be done with 
reveience and in subordination to this grand principle—which 
some people, in the House of Commons and out of it, had 
forgotten—that no human efforts, no Act of Parliament, can 
make a woman into a man or a man into a woman. 


OPENING OF THE CLIFTON COLLIERIES BY A Lapy.—Lady 
Geraldine Clifton, widow of Sir R. J. Clifton, formerly M.P. 
for Nottingham, opened the extensive and valuable collieries 
on the Wilford estate, near Nottingham, a few days ago. A 
procession, consisting of the Mayor, magistrates, and Corpora- 
tion of the town, accompanied by Oddfellows, Foresters, &c., 
received Lady Clifton at the south side of the new bridge, a 
handsome structure. Her ladyship then drove over to the 
north side fof the bridge aud declared it to be open. The 
procession, having re-formed, followed the carriage of Lady 
Clifton, to the new colliery, about 200 yards distant. Her 
ladyship here presented books containing the rules of the pit 
to a number of the workmen, and several loads of coals were 
weighed and sold, the first being for the Mayor of Notting- 


ham. In declaring the colliery oven, her ladyship, alluding to 
the death of her husband, said it was painful for her to 
address them on that occasion, but she hoped at some future 
day to return thanks to the people of Nottingham for their 
hearty and affectionate welcome. 

Huspanps AND Wives.—At Marlborough-street on Tues- 
day Thomas D. O’Grady was charged with assaulting his 
wife. The woman, who had her right arm in a sling, said 
that while in Porter-street, Newport-market, on the 7th 
inst., her husband used a bad expression towards her and 
then knocked her down, and on her getting up struck her 
again. Her right arm was so badly hurt in falling that she 
had not been able to use it since. Mr. Tyrwhitt asked the 
complainant whether her husband supported her, and, in re- 
ply, she said he did not. She had to support herself and 
four children by working as a laundress, but could not work 
now through the injury to her arm. Her husband had been 
twice before convicted for assaulting her. An aunt of the 
complainant said the prisoner was constantly ill-using his 
wife. Mr. Tyrwhitt sentenced him to two months’ hard 
labour. 

Tr Sotprers’ Davcuters’ Homr, HampsTEAD.—On Mon- 
day was celebrated the fifteenth anniversary of this excellent 
institution, at Hampstead. The Duke of Cambridge had 
kindly promised to preside on the occasion, but at the last 
moment he was obliged to send an excuse for his absence, and 
he was represented by the Prince of Teck and the Princess Mary 
of Teck. The meeting, owing to the fineness of the day, was 
held in the open air, and the chair was taken by General Sir 
James Hope Grant. From the report it appears that twenty- 
two girls have been admitted during the year, while twenty- 
five have left, and that the inmates at present are 155. 
Three girls brought up at the Home have now become school- 
mistresses ; and the general examination of the school in De- 
cember last was gratifying in its result. After this, some 
twenty of the former inmates of the Home passed in proces- 
sion before the chair and the Prince and Princess ; these, we 
understand, were entitled to receive each of them a present in 
money as a reward for two years’ continuance in their places 
as domestic servants. 

A Domestic Tracepy.—A French provincial paper, the 
Indepenient du Centre, relates that a few days since the 
Palais de Justice at Clermont was the scene of a fearful 
murder and suicide. The sitting of the First Chamber had 
just been suspended, and the next case to be heard was a 
petition for separation de corps presented by a wife against her 
husband. A sudden shriek in the outer hall attracted the 
attention of the numerous persons who were quitting the 
court, and a man was seen kneeling and holding a woman 
down on the ground. The man was seized, and then it was 
found that the unhappy woman, who was utturing piercing 
cries of agony, had been literally cut open at a single stroke. 
The man while struggling with his captors found means to 
stab himself in the region of the heart, and died within a few 
minutes. The woman was removed to the Hospital, but the 
surgeon declared her wounds to be mortal. It appeared that 
the suicide and the victim were the parties to the separation 
suit about to be heard, and as no previous altercation had 
been noticed, it is believed the double crime was premeditated. 


RE-APPEARANCE OF A WIFE TWENTY-THREE YEARS ABSENT. 
—At the Greenwich Police-court, Dennis Fogarty, of 5, New- 
place, Paradise-street, Rotherhithe, appeared to an adjourned 
summons calling upon him to show cause why an order should 
not be made upon him to contribute towards the maintenance 
of his wife, an inmate of St. Olave’s Union, Southwark. The 
defendant said he objected to support his wife because she 
had left him twenty-three years since, and he thought she 
was dead. At the time he last saw her he was in Dublin, 
where she accused him before the magistrate of being a Young 
Irelander and a captain in Smith O’Brien’s army. (Laughter. ) 
He had suffered imprisonment through her, and after so long 
an absence as twenty-three years, during which time he did 
not know what she had been doing, he thought he ought not 
to be called upon to pay towards her maintenance. Besides 
this, he had a family of six children to support. Mr. Maule 
told the defendant he must support his wife, and made an 
order upon him for the payment of 3s. weekly, observing that 
if the money were not paid a distress warrant would issue, 
failing which there would be a commitment to prison. The 
defendant said that before he would pay anything he would 
set fire to his goods, and he would prefer going to prison. 

How THey MANAGE THINGS IN France.—At Ville d’Avray, 
in December last, a young Protestant lady died. The local 
curé prevented her being buried in the consecrated part of the 
churchyard, and assigned to her remains a grave in the corner 
reserved for the interment of suicides and unbaptized children. 
The civil authorities seem to have been afraid to meddle, 
though the law is very explicit. Fortunately the curé of the 
neighbouring parish was not a narrow-minded bigot, and after 
the lapse of a month the dead girl was consigned to her final 
resting place. At Versailles it was mentioned that things 
are just as bad. But the grossest case of all was that given 
by one of the speakers, who quoted the following letter from 
an artillery officer, Captain Lemoyne, quartered at Briangon : 
‘¢T had the misfortune a fortnight ago to lose one of my 
children, a little girl eight years old. Her mother being a 
Protestant, I refused to allow her to be buried according to 
Roman Catholic rites, though I received two applications to 
that end from the curé. There exists at Briangon, next to 
the place where the people who are guillotined are buried, a 
little corner for the interment of Protestants. But as there is 
barely one Protestant death in ten years, the spot has been 
taken for storing building materials. 
circumstances, offered me a grave in the new churchyard. I 
accepted it. But I was thereon summoned by the sous- prefect, 
who told me that the mayor had no right to give me this 
grave ; that the Bishop of Gap wanted to have my child 
exhumed, as the curé had told him he had blessed the whole 
of the cemetery, and that my daughter’s body defiled con- 
secrated ground.” The captain wound up by asking what he 
was to do, as he was determined to resist this fanatical dis- 
turbing of his child’s remains. M. Arago asked the Minister 
to reply to the question. M. Chevandier de Valdrome replied 
that he would “ make inquiries,” and that he would soon 
bring in a Bill on the subject. The Patrie hopes that the 
Minister will inflict on the sous-prefect the punishment he 
richly deserves. 


Horzoway’s Prius. — Inflammation Controlled. — All persons 
should be forewarned by the present sudden atmospheric changes 
that their maintenance of health depends upon rectifying disorder 
in, and expelling impurities from, the system without unnecessary 
delay. Cases of internal inflammation in the throat, lungs, liver, 
and bowels are perpe:ually happening during the summer, and 
loudly call for a certain curative, such as Holloway’s Pills. They 
supersede blood letting, mercury, antimony, and similar dangerous 
treatments. No invalid will be at a loss to treat his compiaint on 
the surest and safest principles who carefully reads the printed 
directions folded round every box of these Pills. No danger can 
result from using this medicine, which may be accounted ‘‘ The 
Antidote for Inflammation.’ | 


The mayor, under these _ 


he evry ony. 


“Here, Alfred, is an apple; divide it politely with 
little sister.’ ‘‘How shall I divide it palitals rama 
“Give the larger part to the other person, my child.” Alfred 
handed the apple to his little sister, saying, ‘‘ Here, sis, you 
divide it yourself.” ) 


———. 


It is not always a mark of frankness to possess an open 
countenance. An alligator 1s a deceitful creature, and yet 
he presents an open countenance, when it is in the very act 
of taking you in. 

Life, young man, is only 
A slippery sheet of ice: 
No girl there—it’s lonely ; 
One girl there—it’s nice. | 


A husband two years after marriage met an old friend who 
congratulated him upon his improved personal appearance, 
but said, ‘‘ It seems to me you have grown smaller.” ‘‘ No 
wonder,” was the reply : ‘‘ ever since I saw youl have been 
coming down handsomely.” 

Reverend Mr. Kite was once a preacher in this village, and 
was riding one very fine morning in June, in company with 
cne of his parishioners, a Miss Hawk, The air was fragrant 
with the breath of spring, and the feathered warblers flew up 
from every bush and shrub, as they whirled past, drawn by a 
spirited animal,‘ How frightened the little birds are,” 
remarked Mr. Kite. ‘‘And yet no wonder they fly,” 
answered the lady, ‘‘ when a kite and a hawk are both flying 
after them.” 


(From Punch.) 

How to enjoy a nice Em-bracing day at the seaside.—Get 
on board a pleasure boat, and let her hug the shore. 

Sourn Kensineron To Wir.—A royal horticulturist, having 
gone to see Mr. Waterer’s collection, has since been boring all 
his harmless friends by asking them whether working bees 
are ever to be found among the rododendrones. 

An INVESTMENT.—‘‘Tell me, my dear, who’s that little 
man they all seem so dotingly fond of?’ ‘That, Uncle? 
Oh, that’s Lord Alberic Lackland ” ‘Well, he’s not much 
to look at!” ‘*No, poor fellow! But he’s awfully hard up, 
and mamma always likes to have a lord at her dances, so papa 
gives him ten guineas to come—that is, lends it, you know— 
and a guinea extra for every time my brother Bob calls him 
Ricky!” F 

Nora Bene.—Little Girl (at South Kensington) : “ Oh, do 
look, Miss Skimble! There’s a funny thing !’ Governess: 
“My dear, how often have I told you not to use that word 
here. Government object to it. You should say ‘curious’ or 
‘remarkable.’ Recollect that !” 


(From Fun.) 


A NO-NONSENSE RHYME. 
Two begging-letter impostors have heen committed for trial at Cheadle. 
They were ‘‘in distress through losses by the cattle disease.” 
There were two impostors at Cheadle 
Who money attempted to wheedle 
From the folks of that town, 
But got not a ‘‘ brown.” 
And were taken in charge by the beadle. 
Cool. —A Kew-cumber : The bridge toll. 
Prevalent Journalistic Complaint. —Rumour-tism. 
Fun’s guide to shopping.—Ready money and early hours. 


Hirths, Marriages, nnd Deaths. 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 28. 6d. each.] 


BIRTHS. 
On the 20th instant, at 26, South-street, Park-lane, the wife of S. Tudor 
Ashton, of adaughter.  - 
On the 18th instant, at 3, Thurlow-road, Hampstead, the wife of H. N. Evans, 
Esq., of a son. 
On the 19th instant, at 51, Gordon-square, the wife of J. Weatherley, Esq., of a 


daughter. 
MARRIAGE. 
On the 15th instant, at St. Peter’s Church, Belsize-park, Hampstead, by the 
Rev. F. W. Tremlett, Edmund G., eldest son of A. R. Johnson, Esq., of 16, i pred 


ster-gardens, Hyde-park, to ‘Ada Florence, second daughter of A. Mordan, Esq., 
of 17, Finchley N ew-road, and the Stone House, Reigate. 
DEATAS. 

On the 21st instant, at 26, South-street, Park-lane, Alice Marian, infant daughter 
of S. Tudor Ashton. 

On the 15th instant, at Hanwell, Middlesex, Mr. Charles Pattey, sen., aged 
seventy-eight. — 
On the 16th instant, Jane, daughter of the late Mr. J. Chappell, of Skinner- 
street, Snow-hill, aged twenty-four. 
On the 16th instant, Mr. Charles William Little, of the Broadway, Ludgate- 
hill, aged thirty-six. 


Miss GLADSTONE AND THE MARQUIS TowNSHEND. —In the 
Court of Exchequer on Wednesday morning, when the jury 
had been sworn in this case, which was an action against the 
Marquis Townshend for breaking and entering the premises of 
Miss Gladstone, who kept a Servants’ Home in the neighbour- 
hood of Portland-place, and taking away a child, it was inti- 
mated to the judge that if time were allowed to the parties an 
arrangenient might be made. Mr. Serjeant Parry said he was 
happy to state that the Marquis Townshend, who admitted he 
had violated the law, had consented to a verdict being entered 
for the plaintiff for 40s. damages, and to all certificates being 
given for costs. The Solicitor-General said his client had acted 


on information which was not trustworthy, and as any gentle- 


man would do under the circumstances, he expressed_ his 
regret for what he had done, and was very desirous that Miss 
Gladstone should not be out of pocket in consequence of what 
had occcured. Mr. Sergeant Parry expressed the plaintiffs 
readiness to accept the handsome offer of his learned friend. 
He stated that she was a proprietor of a Servants’ Home and 
a Registration Office for Servants, which she had conducted 
for many years with the greatest respectability, and she felt 
it necessary to bring this action ; but after the expressions of 
regret on the part of the Marquis, he had advised her to 
proceed no further in the matter. Mr. Baron Bramwel 
thought this a satisfactory arrangement. Verdict for plaintiff 
damages 40s, 


_ Fancy Drusses.—Z. SIMPSON and Company invite special atten- 
tion to their extensive stock of New Spring Goods, 4$d., 63d., 
73d., 83d., 103d., and 123d. per yard. <A special lot of Lustrine 
Alpacas in all colours, 6{d. per yard, worth 93d.—Z. Srmpson and 
Co. are also offering a large parcel of really useful Fancy Silks, 
35s. 6d. the dress of 12 yards. -65 and 66 (late 48, :9, 50, and 53), 
Farringdon-street, E. C. ; é 

‘There is no medicine at the present day I value so highly 2s 
Perry Davis’s Vegetable Pain Killer. I have used it in my famuy 
for years, and in every instance it has proved a sovereign reme y- 
tested it to-day on a severe burn, and found it all that could Ly 
desired.—A. D. MILNE, Editor of Messenger, New York.—+° 
D. & Son, London.” 


TYPES after WATTEAU (unmounted, for Scrap- 
books or Screens). A set of four oval medallions of 
figure subjects, in tho rich and effective style of this cele 
brated French artist. Post free for 50 stamps ; ora set of 
six (smaller size) for 25 stamps.—JOHN JERRARD, 172, 
Fleet-street, London, 


a 
OALS—A HINT to PURCHASERS. 


—Do not be sure you know what Price you are paying 
for your Coals, unless you are certain you get 20 cwt. to 
the Ton and the Quality you order. The Weight and 
Quality of all Coals sold by the JOINT STOCK COAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED, aze Guaranteed. Order at the 
Chief Office, 115, Chancery-lane, or at any of the Offices or 
Depéts in London, Brighton, Dublin, Colchester, or Bury 
St. Edmunds. Truck-loads sent to any station at Whole- 


sale Prices, 
FE. A. NEW, Managing Director. 


ViLua RESIDENC E.—Kight 

Rooms. Delightfully situated at WANSTEAD. 
Railway fares reduced this month. Rent, £34.—Apply to 
F, A. New, 85, Graham-road, Dalston, N.E. 
ee 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &e. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 

reedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 

and is of easy application. <A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Vencer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
rnd Bone, Vases and Pendants, Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 

W: J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
SPAR Oat, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NG OTHER. 


\ OMENTOUS, MYSTICA L, and 
we MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS._SAND AND 
THE SUEZ CANAL (1 Momentous Question), by Pro- 
fessor Perrer; with curious Sand Experiments and Dio- 
ramic Ilttustrations—Noye Musical Entertainment, by 
George Buckxtanp, Esq., entitled THE HEART OF 
STONE: a2 Legend of the Black Forest; with astonishing 
Spectrol Scenes and New Music.—Dvewar’s Marvellous 
Perfcrmances.—The American Organ daily.—And all the 
other Entertainments Daily, for One Shilling, at ROYAL 


POLYTECHNIC. 


(OOKERY for LADIES — aye, and 

Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENER. — 
This marvellous personal Cuisme can be conveniently car 
tied in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire. No 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—n2 
annoyance, no trouble—alro prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate. 

In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs, 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &e. The Little Cuisine ig 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour, 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din- 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Price 
4s. 9d., Os. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patentee, T. G. 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depét, 11, Oxford-street, 
London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps extra. 


ADIES’ and CHILDREN’S WARD 

ROBES, Table and Bed Linen PURCHASED to 

any amount.—Miss PATTERSON, 30, Park-street, 

Camden-town, N.W., and 8, King-street, Portman-square, 
W. (EstasuisHep 16 Years.) 


EVERY LADY SHOULD READ THE 
ECTURE on LIFE and OLD AGE 


ASSURANCE, by Mr. ARTHUR J. COOK, Secre- 
tary of the Victoria (Mutual) Assurance Society, of 49, 
Fleet-street, London. 

To be had of the Author, price Id., or post free for Two 
Stamps. 


IFE POLICIES from £10 to £200 on 
the principles of the High-Class Offices, but in con- 
nexion with Tables and Regulations specially adapted to 
persons of restricted means, are granted by the VICTORIA 
(MUTUAL) ASSURANCE SOCIETY—founded 1890—of 
49, Fleet-street, London. Agents Wanted. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 
Me. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY ‘his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2 10s. aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self. 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 


gduare.—Consultation Free. 


ee ee ae sal 
i ILES DOUGHTY’S VOIGHK 

LOZENGES strengthen and produce a Voice melo- 
dious, sweet, and clear, 

Testimonial No. 5,112.—Madlle. Curistrxe Nitsson writes, 
August 2nd, 1869: “I find your Lozenges most excellent 
for the throat and voice—receive my thanks.” } 

Telegram received from Mr. Gawith, Chemist, Liver- 
pool, Sept. 20th, 1869: « Forward by first passenger train 
to Madille. Christine Nilsson, Victoria Hotel, Preston, two 
sargest boxes of Voice Lozenges, 11s. each; charge to me.” 

_Testimonial No. 845.—Junny Lixp writes: “ My expe- 
rience confirms the testimony already so general in favour 
of your Voice Lozenges,” 

pire PINE writes: “1 have benefited much from the 
use 0 em. 

ArcuBisHor Maxnive writes: 
them.” {Bim 

Sir Micmart Costa writes: “Iam glad to give my testi- 
monial to their efficacy. 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the Voice, 
stop its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 18., and 2s. 6d, each; post free-for 
¥, 14, or 33 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 

’ fy 


and 27, Blackfriars-road, London ; and all Chemists, 


“T approve very highly of 
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PRIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, Puris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, Sor 
“Improvements and general excellence.” 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Neruersanps Inreryationat Exursirioy, 1869, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, 


THE principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte imiprovements are— 


“ This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter- 
ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . . . It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 
and manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. es he 

_ |... The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer everyf acility for producing gradations of tone. 
So important an_mproyement is of the utmost interest to pianists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869, 

““. .. The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more closely 
approaches perfection than any arrangement which has precededit.... We were much struck with the power possessed 
by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘singing, whilst a plaintive melody is being 
performed. . . . It is long since we have listened to instruments more rich in tone and general brilliancy than these.” 
—The Queen, May 15, 1869. 


: 18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORIES—1 ro 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET ; 


‘AND 3, HERTFORD PLAOE, LONDON. 


THE GREATEST NOVELTIES AND GREATEST COMFORTS 
OF THE AGE ARE STEPHEN DIXON’S 


NEW PATENT CORK SKIRTS, 
NEW CORK CORSETS, AND 
NEW CORK DRESS IMPROVERS., 


‘ 
{i 


OPINIONS Of THE PRESS :— 
‘‘For Corsets the cork is more yielding than bone or stecl, readily adapting itself to the figure, less likely to break, 
while equally supporting.”—Lady’s Own Paper, May 7. ‘ 
“‘The invention seems to us to be not only ingenious but in every w 
the wearer of the article made by the process under notice.’"—The Draper, April 15. 
ow supplied.”"—Worid of Fashion, May. 


ay adapted to give comfort, ease, and convenience 


“The perfection of skirts.’—South London Press. 


Manufactured by STEPHEN DIXON & CO., St. Mary’s Place, Nottingham ; 
And sold by all respectable Wholesale and Retail Draper. 


E. & R. GARROULD 
ARE NOW SELLING A SPLENDID COLLECTION 


FRENCH SILK HIANTLES AND JACKETS, 


In all the NEWEST PARIS STYLES, from 34 to 10 Guryeas. The Lowest 
Price ever kuown for Goops or tus Crass. 


ALSO SEVERAL LOTS OF 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE CASHMERE JACKETS, 


VERY MUCH UNDER PRICE. 


ey | te eeioa GA by O UL: 
150, 152, 154, 156 & 158, EDGWARE ROAD; 


AND 


57 & 58, QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W. 


CLOSE ON SA1GRDAYS AT TWO O'CLOCK ALL TH YEAR ROUND. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEa., 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO.. TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, 4.C, 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK THA, 1s, 8d., 2s., 2s, 4d. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d 
Sugars at Market Prices. : 


A Price Current Free. 
PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREN, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King WilNam-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE Free to any Railway Station or Market 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 
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“THE LADY'S OWN PAPER?” 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF THE 
COURT, FASHION, FICTION, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &c., 
IS {LLUSTRATED WITH 
AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS, 
AND 
NEW DESIGNS IN LACE, BERLIN-WoOoL WORK, AND THE FASH ONS 


trait Gallery is continued this Week a SERIES of PORTRAITS embracing the 
COURTS ROBDEE! inewbich appear not only the MEMBERS of the ROYAL FAMILIES, 
but the Principal LADIES of the COURT and LEADERS of the FASHIONABLE WORLD. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE THREEPENCE. 


n ery Bookseller in the Kingdom, and at the Railway Bookstalls, or direct 
he Ls OE Se mire Publishers, E. Maruporovan & Co., Ave Maria Lune, ’ 


ADVERTISEMENT OFFICE: 97, Freer Srreet, E.C, 


50,000 ready to be ADVANCED b 
MUSICAL GYMNASIUM £ the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT LAND sit 


U1LDING § {TY REEHOLD or LEASE. 
FOR LADIES. B G SOCIETY, on F E 


HOLD PROPERTY, for any period of years not exceed- 
MADAME BRENNER, 


ing 15, the mortgage being redeemable by equal Monthly 
Instalments. Interest (in addition to a small premium) 
35, BRUTON-STREET, BOND-STREET, W. 


5 per cent. on the balance each year. Apply to 
HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices : 4, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C 
Norr.—More than One Million and a Quarter Pounds 
sterling have been advanced upon house property alone, 


NURSERY .— For the tender flesh of 

Infants, McDOUGALL’S SCENTED CARBOLIC 

TOILET SOAP is the most strengthening and soothing 

in its effects. Sold everywhere in 6d. Tablets, 

McDOUGALL BROTHERS: London, 11, Arthur-street 
West, E.C.; Manchester, Port-street, 


Scnoors Atrenpep. 


APINE. 
A New and Superior Fluid, 
For Removing Grease, Paint, &c., 
From Dress, Drapery, Gloves, &c. 
Sold by the Principal Chemists, Perfumers, &c., 
In Bottles, at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 
UN B.—Sariye is certiFiep FREE FROM ALL PETROLEUMS. 


[Jone 25, 1870, 
ST. JAMES’ MONTHLY 


HOME AND COLONIAL. 


THE LARGRST, HANDSOMEST, AND 
ONLY ;SHILLIN CONSERVATIVE MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
ere eS eS 


It is patronised by upwards of three hundred Members 
of Parliament, the majority of old county families, and a 
very large number of Evangelical Ministers, to whom it is 
sent direct from the Office, having no reference whatever 
to the trade supplies. 


CONTENTS GENERALLY, 


Four Serial Novels, by Eminent Authors. 
Several Interesting Essays on Social Topics. 
Theatrical Jottings. 

Reviews of New Books. 

Two Cabinet Photographs of Eminent Statesmen. 
Two Cabinet Photographs of Clerical Celebrities. 
Two Political Articles. 

Political Summary of the Month. 
Correspondence, Poems, &e. 


The ST. JAMES’ MAGAZINE isa recognised organ for 
the publicity of Trade and other Announcements addressed 
to the wealthy ; and, having regard to its patronage and 
extensive circulation, is the Cheapest Advertising Medium 
in the Worid, 

On receipt of Three Stamps to defray Postage the curren 
number may be sent to intending Advertisers as sample. 


Extract from “The Hastings and St. Leonards Observer, 
October 9, 1869, 

“We have on many occasions expressed our opinion that 
the Sr. James’ is one of the ablest and most instructive of 
our monthly periodicals. We like it for its homely refresh- 
Ing tone, for its far removal from the morbid sensational- 
ism of the literature of the present day, dished up with im- 
probable scenes and unnatural effects to suit the highly- 
spiced appetite of the reader. Sr. Jamus’ has something 
for everyone. In its pages the scholar may find much to 
instruct him, the politician much to educate himself by, 
the student of ethics masterly, thoughtful essays, the lover 
of novels healthy-toned amusement. Not the least import- 
ant feature of the magazine is its pho tographs of clerical and 
politica! celebrities. They are worked out by a calm im- 
partial mind, who, whatever his own opinions may be, does 
not take from Cwsar that which belongs to Czesar. These 
verbal sketches are illustrated by the artist's pencil. There 
are other features of interest in the magazine which our 
limited space precludes our noticing.” 


VOL. IV. 


ST. JAMES’ MAGAZINE, 


JUST READY, CONTAINS 
THE FOLLOWING FULL-PAGE 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


EMINENT STATESMEN AND 
CLERICAL CELEBRITIES. 


WITH AN ABLY WRITTEN ARTICLE ON EACH, 


Duke or ArGyLu. 

Sir Srarrorp Norrucore. 
Tue Haru or Derpy. 

Ear Russet. 

Maravis or Harrinoton, 
Rieur Hoy. J. Winson Patten, 
Lorp Joun Manners. 
Ricur Hoy. E. Carpwent. 
Tue Bary or Crarenvon. 
Tur Karu or Carnarvon. 
Ricur Hox. J. W. Henzey, 
Tut Lorp Cuancetor. 

AxcusisHop or CANTERBURY. 
Mr. C. H, Seurceoy. 
ArncuBisHor or Yorn. 

Mr. Biyyey. j 

Bisyop or Oxronp. 

Mr. Mavrice. 

Bistor or Petersoroven., 
tev. Luks Wiseman.i 
Bisuop or Sr. Dayiy’s, 

Dr. Cumming. 

Farner Icnarivs.} 

Dr. Vaveuan, 


Neary Bocnp, Pricx 7s, Gp. 
Buck Numbers may be had; also Cases to bind Six 
Numbers, Price is. 6d. cach. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS, BY POST, 
lis. PER ANNUM. 


IF, ENOS ARNOLD, 
49, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


STANDARD NOVELS. ~ 


By tue Avurtuor or 
“GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT,” <« AUSTIN 
FRIARS,” &c., &¢. 


SPECIAL SEASIDE EDITIONS. 


In Paper Boarps, Price 2s, Eacu; Or in Crorn 
AND Goxp, Price 2s, 6d. Eacu. 


——. 


CITY AND SUBURB. 

TOO MUCH ALONE, 

MAXWELL DREWITT. 

GEORGE GEITH. 

THE WORLD IN THE CHURCH. 

PHEMIE KELLER. 

THE RACE FOR WEALTH. 

THE RICH HUSBAND, 

FAR ABOVE RUBIES, 

The above Works are now ready at every Bookstall in 

Great Britain. All neatly and uniformly bound, per post, 
2s. 6d, and 3s. each. 


Extracts From THE Press. 

The Morning Advertiser says: ‘‘ Read them, and if you 
don’t [find that the Author of ‘George Geith’ has found 
better and more edifying materiais than can be extracted 
from haunted ruins, ghosts, trapdoors, banditti, highway. 
men, or burglars, we will forfeit all claim to critical judg. 
ment.” 


Atso Now Reavy. Price ls. 


CORA: A Novel. By GERTRUDE Fenton, 


LONDON: F. ENOS AROLD, 
49, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.c. 


JUNE 25, 1870. ] 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
panions, Tutors, and Professors. School property trans- 


ferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
Germany. 


[THE ROYAL MATERNITY 
CHARITY, 

Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T., 
Tnstituted 1757 for delivering Poor Married Women at 
their own Habitationss, 

Greatly needs ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIBERS. 

A pamphlet, with a brief description of the Charity, its 
object and advantages, will be gladly forwarded on applica- 
tion, 

Subscriptions and Donations are respectfully and ear- 
aestly solicted. 

Bankers—Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 
Lombard-street. 
JOHN SKABROOK, Secretary. 

Office, 31, Finsbury-square. 


IT IS DESERVEDLY PRONOUNCED 


THE MOST CERTAIN 
REMEDY. 


McMASTER’S 


UNIVERSAL 


HAIR RESTORER, 


Fragrant, Simple, and 
Stainless, 
Restores the Hair to a luxuriant 
growth, and effectually re- 
stores the colour, 


Sold by all Chemists and Per- 
fumers, in Bottles, 3s. each. 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS. 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, 
SAUCES, JAMS, AND TABLE DELICACIES, 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY, 
Manufactured by 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 
Proprietors of Captain White's Oriental Pickle, Curry 
Paste, and other Condiments. 


Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at 
the Manufactory, 


. SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


LAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 
Price 1s, 14d. and 2¢. 9d. per Box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: fcr 
dumng the first twenty years of the present century to 
Speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance, 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
One of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist. 


AREAL SEA BATH in your own Room, 
by dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 
water. Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By 
taking a daily bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the 
luxury and the benefits ofa course of sea-bathing, minus 
the inconvenience of absence from home, and are adopting 
the surest means of giving tone to your constitution. Sold 
in Bags and Boxes by all Chemists and Druggists. Beware 
of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 

system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 

and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this Salt 

is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, 

Sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of 

the joints, &c. Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists, 
Druggists, &c. Beware of imitations. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian ard Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
he full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, Ww 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post. 
vifice order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 


Established 1820. 
pees F CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 


PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonics, 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820, Cash only. 
SS ee ee 

EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 
: CASH, in large or small quantities. by Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-strect, Manchestev-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


LEFT, OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 

Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 


connexion with any small shops. 
A rece NC RR ISS Finn Ba ce ment ne 


Ert-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


teen 
EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London, Money orders sent for 
Parcels, Established 1820. 


LEFtr OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 
and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed, Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 
No Connexion with any other House of the same kind 


PAPER 
INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


THE LADY’S OWN 
TAMAR 


CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HEMORRHOIDS, &c. 


Tamar (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or nervous temperament, 
and particnlarly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement. 
by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. Benin and Tarpigv, who prescribe it 
constantly for the above complaints, and with the most marked success, 


It is recommended 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 


And Sold by Messrs. BArncray & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 7d. 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY? 


It is a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 
for this frequent complaint, 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eninent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will weary well; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress will 
be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


e Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
lanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
asily digestible Food for Children 


Is prepared from RICE, th 
of People, and is unequalled for B 


(300,000,000) ; 
&c., and is the most wholesome and e 


Cakes, Soups, 
and Invalids. 


IN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 


Testimonal from EDW ; ; 
d his preparation of Messrs. COLMAN’S as superior to 


‘Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regar 
anything of the kind now before the public. ; 


SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor 
“I can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible 


Sold by Family Grocers, &c., iv 1lb., £1b., & 416. Packets. 
J. And J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 
and nutritious food.” 


READING'S 
Tnvalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
WHEEts, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Modsrate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSESST., LANGHAM PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sae or 


Patent NOISELESS 


SATA 


C O.AES, 
Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manutacturers, 
PAISLEY. 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 


Messrs. J. & P. COATS confidently recommend their 200 yas. 
Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), and their 400 yas. 
Machine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 
suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. 


J. & P. 


Sewing, 


ufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
had by those who prefer them. 


Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in 
Feet ate er 


AGENTS: 

Water Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, 
Manchester. 

ERNEST GOUDCHAUX, 60,5 Boulevard de 
Sebastopol,{Paris, ~ 


Patent Glace Threads, man 
may also be 


GILMovR, Cannon-street, 


F. Hurron & Co. The Temple, 
Dale-street, Liverpool. 


B95 


FIELD’S 
SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ELECTRO TABLE FORKS and SPOONS, 19s. 6d, 


DESSERT ditto, 18s. TEA SPOONS, 7s. 6d. per 
dozen, 


TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, from 30s, 


SIDE DISHES and COVERS (formi i 
from 84s. the Set, as saa 


CAKE, BREAD, or CARD BASKETS, from 10s. 6d 
Tyapors, from 8s. 6d, ¥ 

FISH CARVERS and FORKS, from 10s, 

FISH KNIVES, from 358. per dozen, in Maho. 
gany Box. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, from 37s, 6d_ per 
doz., in Mahogany Box. 

CRUET FRAMES, from 7s. 6d, 

DISH COVERS, from 51. the Set. 

BISCUIT BOXES, from 10s, 6d. 

BALANCE IVORY HANDLE DINNER KNIVES 
(best Steel), 10s, 6d, per doz, 

Quality Guaranteed, 


28, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


Why use KAYE’*S WORSDELL’S PILLS? 

1. Because they are the best Family Medicine. 

2. Because they are safe and certain in action for both 
SeXes. 

3. Because they are the cheapest and most effective 
medicine yet invented. 

4, Because they are equally efficacious in curing and pre- 
venting disease. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. Gd. per box. 


PERFECTLY PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
FITROUS OXIDE GAS. 


By the use of this, the most staple, speedy, and suc- 
cessfulagent, after an experience of upwards of 1,500 cases, 
Mr. B. L. MOSELY, the Dentist, giarantees entire iminu- 
nity trom pain in every operatior pertaining to Dental 
Surgery, and successful painless ¢:daptation of Artificial 
Teeth. The daily experience of h 
private practice demonstrates tat, 
anvesthetic, the Nitrous Oxide Gas.i 
pleasant, while want o ccess is 
couiirmation of ‘this vide “ Li 
Journal” of 15th inst., and opinior le 
of the faculty. In the use of Mr. B. J. bos 
Artificial Teoth, the following res’ 
relied on, All loose teeth are pen ently fastened, and 
the artificial teeth as firm in the mouth as the natural. 
Such entire comfort, combined with a fit so perfect, is 
secured by this specialité, that the wearer, so far from 
being inconvenienced by his artificial teeth, is actually 
uncomfortable withgut them. In appearance and in uze, 
both for eating and speaking, they are precisely tho same 
as one’s own natural teeth—there is no difference what- 
ever. The “Times,” March 6th, says, “‘So good an imita- 
tion comes next to the original.” Teeth, from 5s. ; sets, 
from 5 guineas. Consultation and every information free 
Established 1820.— At only addresses, 312, REGENT 
STREET (facing the Polytechnic); 23, MOORGATE 
STREET, E.C. (opposite the Star Insurance Office). 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


Fillis’s Ruthin Soda 
Water, 
Ellis's Ruthin Potass 
=, Water. 
Ye Bllis’s Ruthin Seltzer 
4 Water. 
~~” WMillis’s RuthinLemon- 
ade. =. 
=~ Flilis’s Lithia Water, 
Bllis’s Lithia and. 
Potass Water 
FOR GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy. 


EVERY CORK IS BRANDED “R. ELLIS and 
SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their trade 
mark, without which none is genuine. Sold by 
Chemists, Hotel Keepers, Confectioners, and whole- 
sale only fron R. Exits and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. 

London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, HENRIETTA- 
STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


ital and extensive 


unlike any othcr 


inmocnous and even 


11 


HE VOICE! THE VOICE!! PFricn’s 
Rep Currant anp Frencu Rose Lozences.—Testi- 
monial from the rising Baritone: “I find your Lozenges 
more strengthening to the voice than any others I have yet 
tried. They relieve hoarseness and relaxed throat ba 
remarkable and: agreeable manner.”—R. Lansmere.—Pre- 
pared by Mr. PRICK, Chemist, 2, Lower Seymour street, 
London, W. Per post 12 stamps. 


ATRS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse 
WWE street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEPt-or: 
CLOTHES for Colonics.—To Executors and gtz:rs.—Mrs, 
Emanuel is enabled to give 50 per cent.more the rany other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscellaneous property, 
&c, All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash res 
mitted by return by Post-oflice Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TROSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention n the curative treatment 
of HERNIA, The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches beiow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 428,, and 52s, 6d, Postage, Is. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 1 2s. Gd. Postage, 1s. 10d ; 
I ayable te JULIN WHITS, 


Post-office Orders to be 
Post-office, Piccadil 


ly 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC SPOCKINGS, KNEEH-CAPS, &c. 
HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 

elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRALNS, &c. 11 is porous, light in texture, and, ynexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stockin,. Price 
4s, 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadill London. 
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WHEELER AND WILSON’S 


LOCK -STITCH SEWING MACHINES.” 
450,000 NOW IN USE 
Increased facilities for Manufaccure now enable the 
WueeELer and Witson M’E’G Co. to produce Machines at a 
cheaper rate, and to supply the increasing demand, they 
ffer the public the benefit of these udyantages, and furnish 
e Machines wit rmrorTaNnt IMPROV, MENTS, from 


FIVE GUINEAS 


Instruction and Guarantee included), 
and also upon a system of EAsy PAYMENTS, by which they 
are brought within the reach of all. 

*,* To guard the public against bas Counterfeits of the 
genuine Wheeler and Wilson Machjues, a New Trade 
Mark will shortly be placed upon each Machine. 

FOR SAMPLE AND PRICE-LIST ADDRESS— 


Wheeler and Wilson M’F’G. Co., 
LONDON: 139, REGENT STREET, ann 43, ST. 
PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
LIVERPOOL: 73, BOLD STREET; 

And various Local Agents established in nearly every im- 
portant Town in Great Britain and Ireland. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a 


FRENCH PROTESTANT, coademned to the Gal- 
leys for the sake of his Religion. Translated from the 
French. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


EAUTIES and WONDERS of VEGR- 
TABLE LIFE: or, Rambles in Parks, Forests, Con- 
servatorics, Orchards, Gardens, Fields, and Heaths. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 


ITTLE NINA, THE ITALIAN GIRL. 
A True Story. By the COUNTESS TERGOLINA. 
18mo. 2d. fancy cover. 
HE PEACOCK BUTTERELY. By the 
Author of “The Young Folks of Hazlebrook.” Royal 
18mo. Engravings. 1s, cloth boards; 1s. 6d. extra boards, 
gilt edges. 
JESSICA'S FIRST PRAYER. | By the 
Author of ‘* Enych Roden’s Training,” ‘‘ Fern’s Hol- 
1s. boards; 1s, 6d. 


low,” &c. Royallé6mo. Engravings. 


extra boards. 


EW SERIES of THREEPENNY 
BOOKS, with Coloured Frontispieces. 3d. in hand- 
some embossed gold cover ; 6d. in limp cloth, gilt edges. 
MY LITTLE SERVANT MAIDS. 
WILL THORNTON, the CROW BOY. 
BETSEY BARTLETT, and Other Tales. 
ROSE and HER TROUBLE. 
THE THREEPENNY OMNIBUS, and Other Tales. 
ALICE and HER PUPIL. 
CRIPTURE PRAYERS and PRO- 
MISES. A Packet of Twelve Cards, printed in 


Colours. 1s. 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


London: 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly. 
Brighton : 31, Weste1n-road. 


{OSTUMES and DRESSES made up 
) Trimmed in the most chaste and fashionable 
style in 
RICH SILKS, 
SATINS, 
VELVET, 
VELVETEEN, 
JAPANESE SILK, 
TINTED ALPACAS, 
FRENCH MUSLIN, 
CAMBRICS and PIQUES, 
LUSTERINES, 
SERGES, &c. 
We guarantee to show one of the largest stocks 
in the trade, and purchasers may save from 10 to 
25 per cent. in price. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street. 


OURNING DEPARTMENT.—A stock 
of Blacks made for the China and Japan trade. 
Through the failure of a large manufacturer 
we have bought from a well-known shipping 

. house the following lots, and our customers 
will find them worth double the prices 
marked :—Demi Alpacas, 33d., 43d., 53d., and 
63d. per yard. Double Warped Alpaca, 8d. 
per yard, 34 inches wide. Figured Alpaca, 53d. 
per yard, 32 inches wide. Coburgs (fast dye), 
4id., 53d., and 6%d. per yard. Canton Crape 
Cloth, 83d. per yard, 32 inches wide. 100 
pieces about 5,000 yards very fine. Baratheas, 
63d., per yard, 33 inches wide, warranted 
Ripley’s Dyes, and boarded, full width in 
Japanese style. The wholesale price for this 
last lot would be 10d. or 11d. per yard. This 
house is within fifteen minutes’ walk of four of 
the principal railway stations. Omnibuses 
pass the door at frequent interva!s from every 
part of London. Patterns post free to any 
address. 

HENRY GLAVE, 
Cueap Mourning WAREHOUSE. 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


}[OUSEHOLD LINENS, _ Sheetings, 

TABLE LINENS, 
GLASS CLOTHS, 
COUNTERPANES, 
QUILTS, 
LONG CLOTHS, 
FLANNELS, 
BLANKETS, 
MUSLINS, 
CAMBRICS, 


and all Plain Drapery, of which we hold one 
of the largest stocks in the trade, are now sold 
by us at the smallest advance on mannfacturer’s 
prices, All patterns post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
Woo rsaLe anp Retain Draven, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


THE HOSPITAL for WOMEN, Soho- 


Square. Established 1842, for the reception of 


Patients from all parts of the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies. 


pone Committee APPEAL for CONTRIBUTIONS, that 
they see are the efficiency of this Natiozal Institu- 
peeie at sh 1S occupied in the Free Department of 
ghe ee P wie and many Patients are waiting for admission. 
The > i 2 - now open for the reception of gentle- 
women, who, by a payment of One Guinea a-week, can 

* ) 4 rf MS 2 eg 
obtain all the advantages of Hospital treatment, combined 
with the privacy and comfort of home, 
i ither to the Gener. ildi 

Donations (e ieedit are or the Building Fund, 
will be thankfully received by Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and 
Go. ; Messrs. Ransom and Co. ; or by the Secretary, at the 


ital, from 10 till 5. 
Hospi HENRY B. INGRAM, Sec 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


¢ 


G MACHINE. 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 


beirg to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination of excellence which experience, 


anc mechanical skill could devise 


. The result has 


been highly successful, the 


ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. 
Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 


THOMAS BRADFOR 


63, 


D & CO, 


FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery 


AND DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN, 
and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


GREAT 


£9:0:0 


ON HIRE. 


BRED UGTION 
Reduced to 


INCREASED FACILITIES OF MANUFACTURE. 


OPTION OF PURCHASE. 


IN 
6 2-10-:-0 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


The sale of these celebrated Machines is now upwards of 3,000 Weekly. 


CHIEF OFFICE IN EUROPE—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
58, Northumberland Street, 


8, Newington Causeway, 
South London. 
21, Bold Street, Liverpool. 


105, Market St., Manchester. 


Newcastle. 


burgh. 


108, Princes Street, Edin- 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


46, George Street, Aberdeen 
1, Commercial Street, Leeds 
19, High Street, Bristol. 
4, Orford Hill, Norwich. 


65, Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
49, Reform Street, Dundee. 
69, Grafton Street, Dublin. 
7, Donegal Square, Belfast. 


POLLACK, SCHMIDT, & COMPANY 


Beg to announce that they have added to their numerous Establishments, on both sides the Atlantic, 
another DEPOT of their celebrated ’ 


pelgAs 2S leiERNiC- EU SR” 


Aiteey 


And invite an early inspection of this sole really SILENT LOCK- 
MACHINE in the market, provided with 


RGEC SEANE Soe beRe heh ei aye 


STITCH FAMILY SEWING 


a New 


HOOK AND NEEDLE-GUARD, 


Which prevents breakage of thread and needle, and hook and bobbin from being scratched. This 


new Invention, which is patented in all Euro 


paramount importance, and renders it 
principle. 


“GERMANIA” PATENT LOCK-STITCH HAND SEWING MACHINE. 
GREATLY IMPROVED SHUTTLE MACHINES, FOR WORKSHOPS. 


PRICES FROM £5 UPWARDS. 
INSTRUCTIONS 


Prospectuses and Samples sent free by post. 


ASK YOUR GROCER OR CHEMIST FOR 


GEYFLIN’S TAPIOCA BEEF BOUILLON. 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, in a dry granular form, for 2d. a pint (in afew minutes). 
Sold in Canisters containing 5 portions, 1s. ; 12 do., 2s. 8d.; 25 do., 4s. 6d. ; 50 do., 8s. 6d. ; 


100 do., 16s. 


pean countries and the United States of America, is of 


superior to all other Sewing Machines on the Rotating !Hook 


GRATIS. 


Each portion will make a Pint of Soup. 
No Housekeeper should be without it. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSTARD, 


In $b. 1s. 0d., and 1b. jars 1s. 6d. 


G RhoA Ne Us AS Tes Dea TeASPeIEO?C A: 


For Puddings, Custards, and thickening Broths, &c. 
To be had through all Wholesale and Retail Grocers, Chemists, d&e. 


Sole Manufacturers—GENFLIN & CO., Wine and Foreign Produce Merchants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, 
King’s-cross, London, W.C. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


i \ : 


B 
Pp 


TRADE MAR’ 


PATENT 


Ny 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, 


CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING 


A FALSE NAME, 


Are sometimes unscrupulously 
substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


CORN FLOUR." * yicy. "Me 


fO WEA DES: 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE “COIL” CHIGNON, 33 inches in iength and PERFECTLY smoorn, 55s. each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, trom 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION. 


STACEY & CO., 
HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOUR 


N-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847, 


LOCK-STITCH 


“ROYAL 


[JuNE 25, 1870. 


) ih TGhOS SO SSS 
IMPORTANT REDUCTION IN PRICE, [CON OMY IN MOURNING, and the 


THE “ROYAL ANCHOR” 
HAND -SEWIN 


Material varied in texture oy the Manufacturer for 
all seasons of the year. 


ONLY ONE GUINEA AND A HALF THE DRESS. 
The numerous testimonials which Messrs. JAY have re- 
ceived of the durability in wear and colour of the JANUS 
CORD, induce them to recommend and offer it as the very 
best article ever manufactured for Mourning at so cheap 4 
price.—JAY’S, 
Tux LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, 251, REGEN T-STREET. 


PLEGANT COSTUMES, unequalled by 
any other Firm, at 16s. 9d. each, made on the pre- 
mises, of fashionable materials, and in the best possible 
manner. At least a thousand, made and unmade, pro- 
duced daily. 


HARVEY and Co., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


LL THE NEW DRESSES, at 8s. 9d., 
10s. 9d., 12s, Od., and 16s. 9d., including FRENCH 
POPLINES of soft wool, Alpacas and Mixtures of Silk, 
plain and figured in brilliant and durable colours, not to 
be equalled. Patterns sent. 


HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


{RENCH MERINOS—WIDEST! 

FINEST) BEST! at 2s. the Yard. Colours just 

opened are Violet, Blue, Lavender, Mauve, Slate, Drab, 
Pink, Maize, Green, White, and Black, Patterns sent. 


HARVEY and Co., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


JAPANESE SILKS. —Dadies purchase 


only the German make, richest in i i 
fs quality of silk, and 
really wears well, at 2s, 63d. the yard. Phiten sent. : 


[HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


— SE 
Rich SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 6d. 
31s. 6d., 40s.,and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s, 64d. per yard. Richest Black 
Moirés, yard wide, 10s. 9d. per Yard. Patterns sent. 


HARVEY and Co., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


UNIFORM SERIES 
HANDSOME GIFT BOOKS, 


ILLUSTRATED, 
Round in Cloth extra, Bevelled Boards, 
PRICE 3s. 6p. EACH, 


—— __. 


KINGSDOWN LODGE. 


By Euaa Janz Worsose, 


Hall,” &, Author of “Thornycroft 


II 


GRACE HAMILTON’s scHoot. 


DAYS. By Exa Jane Worpoise, 


SISTER KATE; or, 


INFLUENCE, 


THE Power or 


By Junta Apprson, 


IV 


THE SUNSHINE OF GREY- 


STONE. By E. J. May, Author of “ Bertram 
Noel,” &c. 


Vv. 
MARIAN FALCONER; or, STARS 
IN THE Darkness. By E. H. W, 
VI. 
THE WOLF BOY OF CHINA, 


A Chinese Story. By Wittram Danton. 


VII. 
THE YOUNG MIDDY. 


Adventures among the Royalists a 
; nd Re i 
the first French Revolution, By F.C, tigen 3 


VIII. 


BERTRAM NOET, 


A Story, 4 
hard a BYE. J. May, Author of « Louis’ School 


LONDON: 
E. MARLBOROUGH & CO; 


4, AVE MARIA LANE, & 14, WARWICK LANE, E.C. 


[HE LITTLE WANZER LOCK- 
STITCH HAND MACHINE, 
Price £4 4s, 

With Stand, to work by 
hand or foot, £5 5s, 
This is the most simple, 
effective, and 
PERFECT MACHINE 
MADE, 
and is equally efficient 
by hand or foot. 

THE WANZE R, 


Prize Medal ‘amil 
Machine, £9, ey 


Illustrated price lists 
post free. 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY (Limited), 
4, Grear PortLanD-sTREET, REGENT-crrcus, W. 


PATRONIZED by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB 
NAZIM of BENGAL. 


HE AGENORTA HAND SEWING 
MACHINE, £4 4s. 
TreaDLe Macuines. 


Excelsior .. £6 6 0 
Britannia from 616 0 
Elliptic, from 7 0 0 
Wi)lcox & Gibbs 8 0 0 
Belgravia 715 0 
Howe (Elias,jun.) 8 0 0 
Grover & Beker 9 0 0 
Alexandra 90 0 
Wanzer vtae9, 070 
Lion =. yo OO 
Florence __«- 10 0 0 
- Wheeler&Wilson10 0 0 
“ Machines by makers. 


La Se i 
S. SMITH & CO., 4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO. 
(Four doors from Oxford-street.) 


i y. J. Jounson, 121, Fleet Street; and Published 

eek eaT ope by E. MARLBOROUGH & Co., 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, London. Editor's Office and Office for 
Advertisements, 97, Fleet Street, where all communications 
sor the Paper should be addressed.—June 25, 1870. 


